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THOMAS PERCY’S UNFINISHED COLLECTION, 
ANCIENT ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POEMS 


By Vincent H. Ocsurn 


The extent and variety of literary exploits that swarmed into 
the head of Thomas Percy, the young vicar of Easton Maudit, 
as he was enthusiastically collecting materials for his Reliques 
will doubtless forever remain in the realm of conjecture. A 
glimpse of his ambitious schemes in general, and of one bit of 
work in particular, is given in a letter to Sir David Dalrymple, 
Lord Hailes: 


Among innumerable other literary projects which furnish out sub- 
jects for my waking dreams, I have often thought of such a selection 
of the best fugitive old pieces of both Nations, as might make a 
Union? upon a more enlarged and extensive plan, than the little 
elegant miscellany so entitled a few years ago; or at least might 
afford a continuation of that work.” 


The proposed contents of this volume, in part at least, are 
found in a manuscript note entitled, “ Materials for a second 
Volume of the Union.” * The list of pieces is brief, having eight 
items only: 


+The Union to which Percy refers was probably the one edited by Thomas 
Warton, and entitled, The Union: or Select Scots and English Poems, 1753. It 
contained, among other things, Icelandic poems by T. Warton, the elder; Gray’s 
Elegy; Collins’ Ode to Evening. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32331, fol. 79. July 4, 1765. 

Harvard Percy Papers, folder 247. 
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Extract from Lord Surrey’s Eneid 
— — Gawain Douglas’s D°. 

Mr. Gray’s Odes 

Odes to Oblivion and Obscurity 

Some of Mr. Warton’s Verses from the Oxford Collections 

Mr. Johnson’s Prologue to Comus 

The Hermit’s Meditations: from my little MS.‘ 


What became of Percy’s Union is not known precisely. It 
seems to have been abandoned in that particular form. But 
apparently growing out of the idea came a greatly enlarged 
scheme for a collection in various ways parallel with the Reli- 
ques and bearing the title, Ancient English and Scottish Poems. 
He began gathering materials for this soon after the Reliques 
had been successfully launched. His first letter to George Paton, 
as given in the Maidment collection, states something of his 
purpose and lists his supplies on hand: 


You desire me to inform you what sort of pieces I am desirous of 

collecting. I answer, all sorts of ancient poetry, whether printed or 

manuscript, particularly those fine old Scotish Songs and Ballads 

which are so much admired for their simplicity and artless unaffect- 

ing beauties: Historical ballads would, in a more particular manner, 

be exceedingly acceptable. ... I shall now inform you what I am 

already possessed of, viz. 

Gawain Douglas’s Virgil, folio. 

Old Blind Harry’s Poem of William Wallace, 4to. 

The Old Poem concerning Robert Bruce, 4to. 

Sir David Lindsay’s Poems, (a bad edition, 12mo.) 

The Evergreen, a Collection, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Drummond of Hawthornden’s Works, folio. 

Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany. 

The Charmer, 2 vols. of Songs, &c. 

Many little Poems printed at Glasgow, as the Battle of 
Harlaw, Hardyknute, &c. 


I should be very glad to borrow the Collection of Scots Poems 
printed by Andro Hart, which you mention, or any thing else of the 
kind described by me above. . . .° 


Again, shortly afterwards, he states his aim and the kind of 
material needed: 


*This “little MS.” (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 82338) bears the note, “Given by 
Rev'd Mr. Lye to T. Percy.” It is a dialogue between a hermit and a youth on 
solitude and content. 

° Letters from Thomas Percy . . . and Others to George Paton, pp. 1-3. April 
80, 1768. 
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I shall be very glad to see the list of Scottish Poets you mention, 
or any thing else, which you judge to be curious: but what I chiefly 
want to recover are these fine old historical songs, which are only 
preserved in the memories of old people, &c.: these are in so perish- 
able a state, that I apprehend it is nearly as much merit to retrieve 
them from that oblivion which they are falling into, as to compose 
them at first... . 


Indeed, what I want are rather [than modern Scottish publica- 
tions] collections of the common historical ballads, &c. such as are 


usually sold by ballad singers :— Or else, such as are only preserved 
in the memory of old people.° 


A large number of the Paton letters are concerned in some 
way with contributions for this new series. Paton not only sup- 
plied several books and manuscript copies of separate pieces, 
but also furnished Percy with Hurd’s manuscripts for the second 
volume of Scots Songs, and arranged the loan of the famous 
Bannatyne MS. from the Advocates Library, which Percy re- 
tained almost a year. Percy also drew from the Maitland MS. 
at Cambridge. 

But the work did not draw to a conclusion rapidly. On 
August 22, 1774, Percy wrote to Hurd: 


As, in three or four years, I intend to publish a volume or two more 
of old English and Scottish poems, in the manner of my Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, I shall then insert some of these fragments 
[from Hurd’s manuscript collection], if the editor will give me leave 
to transcribe and fill up the deficiencies of some of them in the 
manner I attempted before. . . .” 


Meanwhile, a much fuller and more informing explanation of 


the whole plan had been given two years earlier to Sir David 
Dalrymple: 


I shall now inform you, Sir, on what account I am thus impor- 
tunately troublesome. Since the Publication of my Reliques etc., 
a great Number of Ancient Poems both printed and Manuscript 
have fallen in my way; and I have been strongly importuned to 
print some of them.—I am inclined to comply, and to print three 
such volumes as the former; but not as a Continuation of that 
Work by any Means: but to be a new distinct Independent Pub- 
lication, under this Title 

Ancient English and Scottish Poems, chiefly of the more 
popular cast, accompanied with some few modern pieces. 
3 vols. 12 mo. 


*Ibid., pp. 7-9. Jan. 12, 1769. 7 Ibid., pp. 47-8. 
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This selection will take in poems of a more elevated kind than the 
last; on grave, sublime and moral subjects; not wholly excluding 
some few Songs or Historical Ballads of superior Merit which have 
come to my hands, since the former Work was finally closed.—Each 
Volume is intended to contain a series of Poems from the earliest 
times down to the Present, in the manner of the former Publication, 


viz. the Reliques etc ——No pieces shall be admitted that have been Of 
rendered common in former Miscellanies: but either Poems ex- With 
tracted from ancient MSS. or from such printed Books as are not . 
very common. Percy 
To each Volume shall be prefixed an Essay: At present I have 
thought of the following subjects for such Essays. (1) On the 1. This 
Origin, and Spirit of Chivalry. (2) On the State of Manners on the . An 
Borders of the two Nations, and the happy Effects of the Union B 
with respect to the National security, etc. (3) On the Effect of the 3. Spin 
Ancient English Longbow, etc..—Favour me with your opinion on 4. Hen 
these subjects, particularly the second. My access to the Duke of 5. Bev: 
Northumberland’s Archives, furnishes me with such instances of the 6. War 
misery our Northern Counties laboured under before the Union, ’ ao 
that I think it may do good in these times of Division and Dis- 8. Mai 
traction to show what our ancestors suffered in the state to which a“ 
some want to reduce us. The Instances are moreover curious and 9. Batt 
amusing. To render the subject compleat we sh‘. have the Counter- 10. Batt 
part, and see how much they suffered on the other side of the 
Border.’ Her 
ducto 
This letter and the three following it are largely concerned Borde 
with notes on various pieces, especially Christ’s Kirk on the ancier 
Green, The Battle of Harlow, The Battle of Red Squair, The Chive 
Thistle and the Rose, and The Legend of King Hart. Two other Wh 
poems had been given particular attention in the Paton letters, not cl 
—The Battle of Flodden (Flowers of the Forest) and Peebles collec 
to the Play. Percy names in his letters to Pinkerton (besides wrote 
Peebles and K. Hart) two additional poems,—The Palis of to let 
Honour and Complaint of Scotland. Further, Robert Lambe 
provided a copy of The Laidly Worm, and Watson sent The _ And 
Battle of Otterburne. These, it will be seen shortly, were nearly ing pr 
all definitely slated for the new collection. so 
In 1773 Percy was evidently approaching the point of pub- the cu 
lication, for he drew up four or five trial drafts of the title page. volum 
But there was further delay, and two years later he prepared at , 
least two other arrangements of the title page. The form which Bory 
apparently suited him best reads thus: prepara 
“Th 


® Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32331, fol. 91. Aug. 23, 1772. 2 Ha 
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“ Ancient English and Scottish Poems, Chiefly of the more 
Popular Cast. Together with some few Modern Pieces. Col- 
lected by the Editor of the Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, etc. Volume the First. London. Printed for S. 
Leacroft. MDCCLXXV.” ® 


Of still greater interest is another brief manuscript record. 
With these drafts for the title page of the intended collection, 
Percy gave the following as a partial table of contents: *° 


I-“ Union ” II-“ Longbow ” TII-“ Chivalry ” 
1. Thistle and Rose 1. Robin Hood 1. King Hart 
2. Armstrong and other 2. John the Reeve 2. Sackville’s Induction 
Border Songs 8. Lollai, lollai . 8. Carle of Carlile 
8. Spindleston Worm 4. Some Poems about K. 4. Some of the Songs of 
4. Hermit of Warkworth Edw. II King Arthur 
5. Bevis of Berwick 5. Friar and boy 5. Fairy Tale mentioned 
6. Warner’s Account of 6. Goldsmith’s ballad * by Sir Dav. Dal- 
Seton 7. Peblis to the Play rymple 
7. Flodden Field 6. Squire of Low Degree 
8. Maitland’s Complaint of 7. Moorish Songs, ete. 
the State of Manners 8. Christ’s Kirk 


9. Battle of Otterburn 
10. Battle of Red Square 


Here also we find his revised phrasing of titles for the intro- 
ductory essays: “ Vol. I. Essay on the State of Manners in the 
Borders before the Union. Vol. II. Essay on the Effect of the 
ancient English long-bow. Vol. III. Essay on the Turn for 
Chivalry in the Middle Ages.—Essay on Blank Verse.” * 

What occurred now to dull the edge of Percy’s intention is 
not clear, but certain it is, there was a change. By 1778 the 
collection had all but received its doom. At that time Percy 
wrote to Pinkerton in a way that revealed his determination 
to let someone else assume the leadership in the undertaking: 


And now let me again and again thank you for your most oblig- 
ing present, which was extremely acceptable, both for the ancient 
poems, and the learned and ingenious illustrations which accom- 
panied them. I shall not fail to avail myself of both, as well as of 
the curious remarks in your letters, whenever I give the additional 
volumes to the world. The contents of these have long since been 


°Harvard Percy Papers, MS. Indexes 3, fol. 19. 
* Many of these poems are in the Harvard Percy Papers, in various states of 
preparation. 

“The Hermit of the Dale. 
** Harvard Percy Papers, Indexes 3, fol. 18. 
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collected and arranged; and I flatter myself, in point of merit, are 
no whit inferior to what the public accepted with so much indul- 
gence in the three former volumes. But the truth is, I have not so 
much leisure, and perhaps not quite so keen an appetite, for amuse- 
ments of this kind as when I was younger. ... I have commonly 
taken up these trifles as other men have done cards, to unbend and 
amuse the mind when fatigued with graver studies, till they have 
insensibly grown into a regular series ready for the press; and now 
I keep them by me, in order to make a present of them to my son, 
a tall youth of fifteen, who is at present a King’s Scholar at West- 
minster. And, as he has a strong relish and considerable taste for 
these compositions, I think to give him the merit of being editor of 
them, as soon as he removes to the University, by way of intro- 
ducing him to the literary world, and of filling up the vacuities of 
his academical studies. In the mean time I neglect no opportunity 
of amending and enlarging the series, and shall certainly much 
improve them for him by this delay. 

And now, Sir, that I have imparted to you, what is almost a 
secret to all my most intimate friends, I must entreat the favour 
of you that it may continue so... .*° 


Unfortunately nothing more is heard of the book. A number 
of causes may have contributed to Percy’s abandoning the pro- 
ject even though it was so nearly done. First of these perhaps 
was the postponement for his son’s benefit, ending in tragic 
disappointment with the son’s death in 1783. The papers were 
then urged upon the Bishop’s nephew, who responded with 
only lukewarm spirit, becoming no more than nominal editor of 
the fourth edition of the Reliques in 1794. His death did not 
occur till 1808, which thus had allowed him a quarter of a cen- 
tury for completing the.enterprise. Perhaps the chief contrib- 
uting factor was Percy’s own inordinate shrinking from public 
notice and the attendant danger of criticism. This was no doubt 
heightened by Ritson’s attack and the ridicule cast on “ Monk ” 
Lewis’s Tales of Wonder. Eventually he may have felt that he 
was superceded by a new generation of ballad collectors (Scott, 
Pinkerton, Jamieson, Ellis, Ritson). And finally, the natural 
wearing irksomeness of the “immense farrago” of materials 
tended to let the collection die of its own weight. 

In conclusion, it should be noticed that throughout this 
paper nothing has been said about a “fourth volume ” of the 
Reliques,’* although such a volume is frequently mentioned in 


18 Nichols, Illustrations 8. 94. July 20, 1778. 
44 This work is to be treated in another paper. 
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the same letters that deal with the Ancient English and Scot- 
tish Poems. However, the two projects are kept rather defi- 
nitely separate in the correspondence. It is possible that a few 
pieces were considered at different times for both collections. 
Yet in Percy’s mind there was evidently a fairly clear distinc- 
tion. 

In order to understand Percy’s intentions with his materials 
we must keep such a distinction before us plainly. That there 
were two such similar but separate undertakings has not appar- 
ently been recognized by Percy students.* The Paton letters 
now become more understandable, for this new collection was 
the originating motive for that correspondence. This collection 
was also obviously the more important from Percy’s point of 
view. And it was carried more nearly to completion than was 
the other. 


Coe College 


** Heinz Marwell has given a careful review of the letters bearing on the 
projected continuations of the Reliques in his dissertation, Thomas Percy, Studien 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte seiner Werke, Gottingen, 1934, pp. 84-6. But lacking 
the clue of the table of contents given above, he seems not to have felt that there 
were two separate and distinct projects involved. 


SPENSER TWELVE AEGLOGVES PROPORTIONABLE 
TO THE TWELVE MONETHES 


By Mary PAarMENTER 


E. K. in his introduction to Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender 
states that the new anonymous poet “compiled these xij. 
Aeglogues which for that they be proportioned to the state of 
the xij. monethes, he termeth the Shepheards Calendar, apply- 
ing an olde name to a new worke.” We have, apparently, 
never appreciated the perfectly simple and obvious way in 
which this is true, seeing in Spenser’s parallel of Colin Clout’s 
youth in “ Januarie,” middle age in “June,” and old age in 
“ December,” merely an imitation of Marot, and noting no way, 
beyond the shepherds’ allusions to the weather, or the seasons, 
in which the “ aeglogues,” are “ proportionable ” to the twelve 
months. Many readers have probably felt, as Renwick seems 
to, that while Spenser “ invented a new gambit in linking his 
eclogues together in a Calendar,” * some of the metrical experi- 
ments in his miscellany would have fitted about as well into one 
month as another; or that E. K.’s emphasis upon the old 
Kalendar and Compost of Shepherds is not important. 

If, however, we turn to this old Kalendar,’ we find that the 
significance of the months is expressed in two places: first in 
the Prologue of the “ Master Shepherd ” upon the progress of 
man’s life, where each of four ages is likened to a season, and 
then each of twelve ages represented by one of the months; 
and second in the calendar proper, where verses in Latin and 
English, as well as wood-cuts of the appropriate occupations 
and of the signs of the zodiac serve to mingle the astronomical, 
the bucolic, and the moral aspects—the moral coinciding with 


* The Shepherd’s Calendar, edited by R. L. Renwick, London, 1930, p. 42. In 
“The Composition of the ‘Shepheardes Calender,” PMLA 50 (1935). 423-434, 
Roland Bassett Botting reviews the conjectures of several critics. He concludes that 
the eclogues were written at various times, and hurriedly but imperfectly fitted 
into the later calendar scheme, many of them bearing little or no relation to the 
month assigned. 

* The most accessible edition is The Kalendar & Compost of Shepherds . . . 
newly edited . . . by G. C. Heseltine, London, 1931. See pp. 3-5, and 161-163. 
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the teaching for the special season of the Christian Year. In 
this paper, I wish to show that Spenser’s twelve eclogues are 
likewise, in one way or another, truly “ proportioned to the 
state of the xij. monethes,” as stated on the title page and in 
the introduction, while at the same time the life of Colin Clout 
is “ proportioned ” to the scheme of the four seasons. 

E. K., in his argument before Spenser’s “ December,” is not 
referring exclusively to Marot but to an old conception well 
known to both poets and to their readers, when he outlines 
Colin’s spring of youth, summer of manhood, harvest of riper 
years (unripe and unseasonable) , and winter of latter age. In 
the old Kalendar the “ Master Shepherd ” in his Prologue as- 
signs eighteen years of man’s life to each of the four ages, and 
equates them with the seasons, spring beginning with February, 
summer with May, and so on; again in a later section of the 
book (the chapter dealing with remedies for sicknesses by the 
principles of the natural changes in time) man’s four seasons 
are given as youth, strength, age, and decrepitude—the appor- 
tionment of years being different here as well as the arrange- 
ment of the months, and the parallel with the four quarters of 
the year being a medical one based on the four humours.’ But 
aside from the old Kalendar, which is merely the most direct 
and obvious source, and the one cited by E. K., Spenser and his 
readers would have found the parallel an ancient and common 
one: Caxton’s Golden Legend gives a form of it, in explaining 
by eight reasons the Ember Days, or “ fasting of the Quatre- 
temps.” “ The seventh reason is because that March is reported 
to infancy, summer to youth, September to steadfast age and 
virtuous, and winter to ancienty or old age.” * 

The prologue of the “ Master Shepherd ” in the old manual 
outlines also the way “ Man changeth twelve times even as the 
twelve months do ”: 


Take the first six year for January, the which is of no virtue nor 
strength. In that season no thing on the earth groweth. So man 
after he is born till he be six year of age is without wit, strength, 
or cunning, and may do no thing that profiteth. 

Then cometh February and then the days beginneth to wax in 


Ibid., pp. 110-111. 
‘T he Golden Legend, or Lives of the Saints, as Englished by William Cazton, 
edited by F. S. Ellis, London, 1931, 1. 63-66. 
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length and the Sun more hotter, then the fields beginneth to wax 
green. So the other six year till he come to twelve, the child be- 
ginneth to grow bigger, and serve and learn as is taught him. 


So he progresses through youth and middle age, pastimes and 
labors, until the end: 


Then cometh November, that the days be very short, and the 
Sun in manner giveth little heat and the trees loseth their leaves, 
The fields that were green look hoar and grey. Then all manner 
of herbs be hid in the ground and then appeareth no flowers: And 
then winter is come that the man hath understanding of age, and 
hath lost his kindly heat and strength; his teeth begin to rot and 
also they chatter. And then hath he no more hope of long life, 
but desireth to the life everlasting: and these six for this month 
maketh him sixty-six years. 


December brings him to his full term of seventy-two years, his 
hair white, his body crooked and feeble. . 

If now we turn to the actual calendar, or rather almanac, sec- 
tion of the Kalendar, we find for each month both a woodcut 
picturing the appropriate occupation, and, on the opposite page, 
along with the list of the days of the month (each a saint’s 
day) , Latin verses for the regiment of health, and English ones 
in which the month “ speaks.” In most cases these echo the 
words of the prologue of the “ Master Shepherd,” but often 
they give also the moral teaching of the feasts of the Church 
occurring in that month: 


I am February the most hardy, 

In my season the pure mother virginal 
Offered her Son, in the temple, truly 
Making to God a present special 

Of Jesus Christ the King of Kings all 
Between the arms of the bishop Simeon, 
To whom pray we to have remission. 


Or there may be a “ moral” based on “ natural ” significance, 
as well as the religious: 


Among the others October I hight, 
Friend unto vintners naturally, 
And in my time Bacchus is ready dight 

All manner wine to press and clarify 

Of which is sacred, as we see daily, 

The blessed body of Christ in flesh and blood, 
Which is our hope, refection, and food. 
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I November will not abide behind 
To show my kindly worthiness and ure, 
For in my time the blasts of the wind 
Abateth leaves and sheddeth their verdure, 
Wherefore every prudent creature 

Ought for to live right as they would die, 
For all things taketh end naturally. 


While the whole endlessly complex theme of the “ state of 
the twelve months ” would lead into the study of Books of 
Hours, other books of devotion, and many varieties of almanacs 
with their verses and pictures of the occupations, we may turn 
from the old Kalendar of Shepherds to look at a primer printed 
in 1538°—a forerunner of the English Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Along with matins, evensong, psalms, meditations, epistles 
and gospels for every Sunday and holy day in the year, trans- 
lated out of Latin into English and purged of some “ supersti- 
tions,” there is also a “ kalendar ”—not like the modern “ tables 
for finding holy days,” and no mere lectionary, but an almanac 
complete with seven planets, twelve signs of the zodiac, ana- 
tomical man, and verses and woodcuts for each month illustra- 
tive of the progress of man’s life, after the plan of the “ Master 
Shepherd.” Thus: 


The fyrst .vi. yeres of mannes byrth and aege 
May well be compared to Janyvere. 

For in this month is no strength nor courage. 
More than in a chylde of the aege of .vi. yere. 


For February the scene is a schoolroom, the boys with books, 
the master with the rod, while the sign Pisces hangs like a pic- 
ture upon the wall: 


The other .vi. yeres is lyke February. 

In the ende ther of begynneth the sprynge. 

That Tyme chyldren is moost apt and redy 

To receyve chastysement/ nurture/ and lernynge. 


March shows three huntsmen with bows and arrows and dogs, 
pursuing hare, deer and birds: 


° This primer (British Museum c. 52.f.16) is not unique in having the almanac 
and pictures. Not all primers have the verses. Some almanacs, for instance Jasper 
Laet’s for 1543, contain the epistles and gospels for Sundays and holy days. 
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Marche betokeneth the .vi. yeres folowynge 
Arayeng the erth wt pleasaunt verdure. 
That season youth careth for nothynge. 
And without thought dooth his sporte & pleasure. 


September shows a man in rags, with staff in hand and sack on 
shoulder, turning away from a door where a lean dog barks 
beside an empty barrel. Above a bare tree hangs the sign of 
the Balances, Libra. Across the inhospitable door is written 
“ September,” while the verse reads: 

Lete no man thynke for to gather plenty 

Yf at liiij. yere he have none. 


Nomore than yf his barne were empty 
In Septembre/ whan all the corne is gone. 


October, however, shows a feast at which a man in a furred 
gown holds a wine cup, while his wife and children sit at table, 
sixty years being the age when man should live quietly after his 
travail. In November, the sick man sits in a chair, the doctor 
examining a urinal; in December, wife, priest and friends stand 
beside his deathbed. 

The word “ calendar ” connoted far more, to the 16th century 
mind, than a convenient table for estimating time. Because of 
the very importance of the ancient and familiar Church Year, 
the Puritan innovators felt that no Reform was complete until 
it had destroyed much of this rich pageant of life. The general 
trend of the bishops and others, who had made the Church 
Calendar during the time of Edward VI and of Elizabeth, was 
to drop from the Book of Common Prayer all saints’ days or 
holy days that had no Scriptural justification, but to preserve 
the main structure of the ancient plan. Yet the extreme re- 
formers of the 1570’s objected bitterly to this very feature—the 
Prayer Book was a filthy idol, superstitiously observing new 
moons, times, and seasons, in its retention of the Papistical 
arrangement of collects, epistles, and gospels for the Sundays 
and holy days throughout the year.® Calendar, ritual, vest- 
ments, were all bound up in the idea of Establishment and 
Episcopacy—the defense of all these against Cartwright and 
others in the 1570’s was to culminate a few years later in Hook- 


® Procter and Frere, A New History of the Book of Common Prayer, London, 
1891, and Charles Wheatley, A Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer 
(first edition, 1722), remain standard references. 
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er’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Anglican as well as Puritan setting 
forth the duty of ministers and pastors to “feed the sheep,” 
but differing as to how that might best be done. 

A “calendar ” had also various secular connotations which 
we perhaps forget: including, or being used as the equivalent 
for “ almanac,” it carried also the idea of prophecy or prog- 
nostication, vaguely political. An almanac was ever the most 
“popular ” of “ learned ” works, bringing home to the common 
man’s business and bosom, thoughts of his starry destiny. The 
husbandman’s fortunes depended on the weather of the year, 
man’s fate on the stars’ revolution—all were in some wise set 
forth in almanac or calendar by learned clerks. Times and sea-. 
sons could be observed, but were not to be tampered with. 

Proposals for the reform of the secular calendar, set forth in 
1577 to the universities and governments of Christendom, by 
Pope Gregory, were objected to by most English Protestants 
whether Puritan or not, as in some sense an acknowledgment 
of Roman jurisdiction over England. During the latter 1570’s, 
when the question of dropping out ten days from October, and 
of correcting the calendar so as to avoid errors in future, was 
being discussed in the universities, the Council chamber, and 
the streets, the word “ calendar ” took on an additional and 
“ ominous ” timeliness. At some time, just before or after 1580, 
the famous mathematician, Dr. John Dee, drew up for Lord 
Burghley an alternative “ Protestant ” plan, dropping eleven 
days instead of ten. But when, in 1582, the Catholic portion of 
Europe adopted the Gregorian calendar, England, of course, 
continued with the Old Style.” In the 16th century learned 
men discussed the problems of chronology mathematically, his- 


7 Alexander Philip, The Calendar: Its History, Structure and Improvement, Cam- 
bridge, 1921, pp. 20-70. Dr. Dee’s plan was submitted to a committee of divines— 
Grindal, Aylmer, Piers and Young—who rejected it as Papist. See the article on 
Dee in the DNB, and Letters on Scientific Subjects, ed. J. O. Halliwell, Historical 
Society of Science, London, 1841, p. 30. Evidence of popular feeling against the 
proposed change, which would also involve beginning the year with January 1, is 
furnished by an entry in the Stationers’ Register, December 16, 1578: “A newe 
yeres gift dedicated to the Popes holynes and all catholickes addycted to the sea 
of Rome. preferred the first of January in the yere of our lord after the course 
and computacion of the Romanistes 1579 by B. G. citizen of London. . . .” Of 
course January 1 was New Year’s day, when gifts were exchanged; but the date 
was usually changed on March 25. Some scholars or others affected by continental 
usage changed the year at January 1. 
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torically, philosophically, politically, and poetically, making 
comparisons of Greek, Roman, Hebrew and Egyptian years 
and months.® E. K.’s introductory discussion set before Spen- 
ser’s Calender is perfectly in order, being needful and appro- 
priate for a poetic calendar—and for one printed in 1579, 
especially timely. 

Pastoral poetry was, above all other genres, suitable to be 
set in a calendar framework; it could, at least, include far 
more of the ideas of the “life of man” than the more purely 
astrological or, in a sense, metaphysical, genre represented by 
Palingenius’ Zodiac of Life. But “ astronomical poetry ” cov- 
ered a wide and rather vague field, as we know from the oft- 
quoted marginalia of Gabriel Harvey upon his copy of Diony- 
sius Periegetes, or Surveye of the World .. . englished by T. 
Twine (1572),° in which Harvey demands that poets be 
“ curious vniversal schollars,” and mentions Spenser’s admira- 
tion of Du Bartas. Harvey’s other notes on the margins of this 
book are voluminous and illuminating; they range from a list 
of Chaucer’s descriptions of the time of year, through com- 
ments on the counterfeit alchemist in the “ tale of the Chanons 
Yeman,” other astrological matters, and the delight Mr. Dig- 
ges, the mathematician, takes in repeating by heart the whole 
“ Aquarius of Palingenius,” to lists of poets who have written 
in this profound “kind.” He groups together Ovid, Seneca, 
Lucan, Manilius; Pontanus, Fracastorio, Palingenius, Mizaldus, 
Buchanan; Petrarch, Aretino, Ariosto, Tasso; and gives still 
others who have been aware of the significance of the great 
rhythms of the universe : 

Sum not vnlike astrological descriptions in the notablest French 
— cheifly in liuelie Marot, florishing: Ronsard, admirable 


8 Two random examples of such works may be mentioned: De Anno et mensibus 
commentarius . . . quo quicquid peculiatur apud Graecos, Hebraeos, Romanos, 
caeterasque exteras nationes . . . Basileae, 1556, by Hadrianus Junius, and one 
(Bodl. Line. 8° C. 250), which attempts a comparison of the Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew years . . . “ ut Ecclesiarum toto orbe et quovis tempore, concordiam contra 
nostros Novatores, in divorum festis recolendis . . . qui per varias mundi partes 
celebrantur catalogum in manibus habere.” The great work of J. J. Scaliger, De 
Emendatione Temporum, 1583, and the later controversies over the Gregorian 
calendar, belong in a different category. 

® Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, Shakespeare Head Press, 
1913, pp. 159-164. 
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Spenser, too, has some knowledge of spheres and astrolabe— 
“non plane ignarum.” The further notes show us another in- 
teresting association of ideas in the mind of this discursive 
Cambridge scholar: after some ridicule of “ owr vulgar Astrolo- 
gers,” or “ wissards,” (“Erra Pater, their Hornebooke. The 
Shepherds Kalendar, their primer. The Compost of Ptolemeus, 
their Bible. Arcandam, their newe Testament. The rest, with 


‘Albertus secrets, & Aristotles problems Inglished, their great 


Doctours, & wonderfull Secreta secretorum,”) Harvey adds 
praise of what must be Walter Haddon’s Latin version of the 
Book of Common Prayer (1560), remarking of its appendix 
entitled “ De anno et partibus ejus ”: 


Ecce elegans, atque praegnans tractatus in authentico Libro 
Precum publicarum in Ecclesia nostra Anglicana. Nullum fere 
opusculum dilucidius, aut compendiosius, quam illa Clericorum 
Clauis Computus Ecclesiastici. Cuius ignarus, plane asinus ad 
lyram Ecclesiasticam. Certum mea, tuaque refert, illum ediscere 
disertum, praegnantemque tractatum De Anno, et partibus eius. 


Thus for Harvey, and no doubt for other widely read Elizabeth- 


ans who made no notes, the year and its parts formed a funda- 
mental framework of thought, at once religious, scientific and 
poetic. 

Spenser might have given us a series of Ovidian “ Fasti ” set- 
ting forth the festivals of Britain; or a cycle of ecclesiastical 
sonnets in which, as in Wordsworth’s, 


The way before us lies 
Distinct with signs, through which in set career, 
As through a zodiac, moves the ritual year. 


Or he might have expressed his fears for the state of Britain in 
a calendar of prognostication based on the prophecy of Mer- 
lin;*° or have made an elaborate set of twelve zodiacal em- 


* Prophecies, or prognostications, forbidden by statute, could be made with or 
without almanacs. John Harvey’s Discoursive Probleme concerning Prophecies, of 
1588, designed ostensibly to allay the fears long felt in expectation of that omnious 
year, in its attacks upon, or allusions to, many such prophecies then extant 
shows us indirectly that prognostications by “shepherds ” and “ husbandmen ” had 
political and satiric intent: 

“... Neither shall I therefore neede to ransacke Pierce Plowmans satchel; nor 
to descant upon fortunes, newly collected out of the old Shepheards Kalendar: nor 
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blems, on the order of his various “ Visions.” But choosing to 
give us a “new” Kalendar of Shepherds, he placed within the 
old framework of “ the year and its parts,” a series of pastoral 
eclogues which in divers ways both imitate and add to the con- 
ventions of that complex genre. In this tradition, which is at 
once and inextricably both lewd and learned, courtly and 
clownish, satiric and idealistic, he imitates both the homely 
“ Inglish ” poetry of Chaucer and Piers Plowman and the ele- 
gant rusticity of the French pastoral. The idea of the Calendar 
is wide enough to include “ plaintive ” eclogues which trace the 
seasons of Colin’s life, “ recreative”’ ones which reflect both 
popular and classical “ pagan” traditions, and “moral” or 
“ satiric ” ones which are most Christian. This Christianity is 
like Grindal’s, militantly Protestant as opposed to Papal domi- 
nation, but also like Hooker’s, grounded upon the “ natural 
law ” of the Church of England. 


a. 


“ Januarye.” Here Colin, in his first soliloquy, presents him- 
self as the despairing young lover, pale and wan as the season. 
Although not a child of six years, he has “no virtue nor 
strength,” and he sees as a paradox the parallel of winter with 
youth rather than with age. While it may be possible to see in 
his prayer to God Pan: 


. .. thou shepheards God, that once didst loue, 
Pitie the paines, that thou thy selfe didst proue. 


to tell you of a day when a Bush in Essex shall be worth a Castell in Kent ... 
nor in regard to fresh occurrents, to renew the like old soothsaying: 
France, and Flanders shall play at the base: 
And Spayne shall make enter in that space: 
nor otherwise to fabel of the lion of Flanders: or the red lion of Scotland: or the 
lillie of France: or the black raven of Wales: or the widow of Calaber or the rose 
female in the lande of the Moone: or I know not what greene Christmas, and red 
Harvest, . . . country hobs and lobs: clowted shoon, and midsommer moone ; or such 
like homely, and clownish stuffe . . . nor to tosse and turne our Brittish, English, 
Irish and Welsh Chronicles as namely the whole fourth Booke of Galfridus Monemu- 
tensis . . . De Prophetiis Merlini. . . .” 
John Harvey concludes that the omens, if anything, are favorable for this dreaded 
year: 
“ Rejoice then, O ye Coridons: Rest you merrie, O ye Colin Clowtes: Clap your 
hands, O ye Lobbilins, for lo a most plentiful and happy yeere awaiteth you: see- 
ing this last Christmas day falleth while the moone increaseth. . . .” 
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a “ prophane ” parallel to the “ sacred ” teaching of the Circum- 
cision (January 1) —Christ’s voluntary submission to the pains 
of mortality—the story of Colin Clout’s luckless love, presented 
in the “ plaintive ” and “ recreative ” eclogues, has little or no 
connection with the moral teachings for the months. 


“Februarie.” While second in his Calender, this month is 
twelfth in the pageant of the year in Spenser’s cantos of Muta- 
bilitie. Cold, aged, impotent, February there is drawn in his 
wagon by the “ two fishes,” 

... yet had he by his side 
His plough and harness fit to till the ground, 


And tooles to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting Prime did make them burgein round . . .™* 


Everywhere February has this dual and contradictory signifi- 
cance: the Old Year struggles with the New, and for a time 
Winter withstands Spring. Round Candlemas, (February 2), 
centered popular customs which resembled or repeated those 
of the New Year season: sunshine on that day (which we call 
Groundhog Day) meant another forty days of winter; the 
boisterous farewells of the midwinter festival season, though 
said at Twelfth Night, were in some ways repeated at Candle- 
mas, and again on Shrove Tuesday.” 

February in the old Kalendar of Shepherds is the first month 
of spring, or youth, but the second of the twelve ages of man, 
when the child must learn obedience; the month “ speaks ” of 
the presentation of the infant Christ in the temple, into the 
arms of old “ bishop Simeon.” While the feast of Candlemas, 
or of the Presentation of Christ, or of the Purification of the 
Virgin Mary, had been for the Roman Catholic mainly a Feast 
of Lights, the sixteenth century Protestant sought to empha- 
size its “ true meaning” not as a lustration like the ancient 
Roman “ Februa,” but as the fulfillment of the Old Law in the 
New Light of the World. For all Christians alike, the em- 


™ Faerie Queene 7. 7. 43. 

FE. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Oxford, 1903, 1. 249. 

8 As, for instance, in Thomas Becon’s Reliques of Rome . . . 1563, fol. 165. In 
the 17th century, upon the Restoration of the calendar of the Church, Dr. Edward 
Sparke, chaplain to Charles II, presented his Primitive Devotions in the Feasts 
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phasis in both January and February was, and is, upon the 
childhood and youth of Christ, the sacred teaching like the 
secular customs emphasizing the yielding of Old to New. Or 
perhaps it would be better to say that the secular customs 
showed more conflict than yielding; the midwinter power of 
the Boy Bishop was limited, and now began subjection to elders 
and betters for apprentice, ploughboy, shepherd lad, and school- 
boy.* In the primer, February is the month of the schoolroom. 
Whether master or pupil prevailed in this perennial struggle of 
Youth and Age was as doubtful as the weather on Candlemas. 
The ancient custom of the “ salt ceremony,” when the Eton 
scholars marched out “ ad montem,” in Elizabethan times took 
place near the beginning of Hilary term. There, and in other 
schools, both the customs of “ barring out ” and of the school- 
master’s “ blaize” came in this month of schoolboy sports, of 
cockfighting, “ shying ” at cocks and at Jack-a-lent, and of pan- 
cake holidays at Shrove Tuesday.’® There is no uniformity of 
practice; but there is endless evidence of the general theme of 
the assertion of Youth’s will against Age in the Winter-Spring 
season. Incidentally, it is in cold February that Valentines are 
chosen. 

Whether any direct sources for Spenser’s “ Februarie ” will 
ever be discovered, or any one interpretation of the fable of the 
Oak and the Briar will be universally accepted, remains to be 
seen. Here I wish merely to point out that not only the tale of 
the ancient Oak ruined by the harmful hatchet of the husband- 
man who heeded the petition of the bragging, upstart Briar, but 
also the introductory ‘flyting between the ninety-year-old 
Thenot and scornful young Cuddie, are placed in February be- 
cause that is the proper month for the contest between Age and 
Youth, Winter and Spring, Old and New—as well as for the 


and Fasts of the Church of England, 1663. For the Purification, he urges parents 
to present their children to God. For St. James’ in July he attacks the Pride, 
Envy, and Ambition which have been the ruin of three great nations. For St. 
Matthew’s in September he shows the dangers of the service of Mammon. 

14 Plough Monday, Shrove Tuesday and Mid-Lent customs are well known; see 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed. Ellis, London, 1853, passim; or The Book of Days, 
ed. R. Chambers; or Frazer’s Golden Bough, Part 6 (The Scapegoat), by index, 
for customs of Twelfth Night, Saturnalia, and Lent. 

1° See the Dictionary of Faiths and Folklore, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, London, 1905, 
under “Eton School,” “Bromfield School,” “Candlemas Bleeze,” and names of 
holidays. 
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but “ merrily,” as if in a sort of well known debate, play, mum- 
ming, or game, part of the joke being that in this month tradi- 
tionally assigned to the obedient learning of children, though in 
religion to the “ Nune dimittis” of Simeon, old Thenot is 
flouted by the disdainful younker. The struggle between Win- 
ter and Spring, temporarily won by Winter if the sun shines on 
Candlemas, is carried on here between Thenot and Cuddie: 
Cuddie: No marueile Thenot, if thou can beare 
Cherefully the Winters wrathfull cheare: 


For Age and Winter accord full nie, 
This chill, that cold, this crooked, that wrye... . 


Thenot: .. . when the shining sunne laugheth once, 
You deemen, the Spring is come attonce. 
Tho gynne you, fond flyes, the cold to scorne, 
And crowing in pypes made of greene corne, 
You thinken to be Lords of the yeare. 
But eft, when ye count you freed from feare, 
Comes the breme winter. . . .1° 


3. 


“Marche.” Here in this “recreative” idyll, imitative of 
Theocritus or Bion, we need look for no moral teaching, and no 
close parallel with the true teaching of Lady Day, or the An- 
nunciation (March 25) when the Angel Gabriel brings to Mary 
the tidings of the Incarnation by the Holy Spirit. It is, of 
course, possible to see an impiously “ prophane ” parallel be- 
tween the winged Cupid with whom the young archer Thoma- 
lin had the encounter and the winged angel, or even with the 
Holy Spirit of Divine Love, to earth come down, in the form 
of the winged dove; in some Renaissance art they are not un- 
like. It is more probable to see in the allusions, in the gloss, to 
Flora the harlot of Rome, and Maia the mother of Mercury, 
for whom the month May was named, as E. K. cites (wrongly) 
from Macrobius, oblique and slurring references to the festivals 
of the Virgin Mary. More important is simply the placing of 
this little idyll of youth in this month of March, when, accord- 
ing to the old primer, young archers go ahunting for birds, and 
“Youth careth for nothynge.” Or we may like to recall the 


Februarie,” lines 25-43. 


cutting of trees. The speakers are presented not only ironically 


> i 

4 


practice of shooting with bow and arrows at the Rood Eye, in 
the city of Chester, on Easter Monday, the prize being a silver 
arrow donated by the new-married bridegrooms of the town.” 
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4. 


* Aprill.” Spenser here again makes a “ recreative ” eclogue, 
suitable to the sweet season and without moral teaching. Hob- 
binol blames Colin Clout for his vain love for Rosalind but 
sings to Thenot the “ laye ” 

Of fayre Elisa, Queene of Shepheardes all: 


Which once he made, as by a spring he laye, 
And tuned it vnto the Waters fall. 


In it Colin calls upon the nymphs, graces, muses, to come out 
upon the green to do honor to this pastoral goddess, divine 
daughter of God Pan and the nymph Syrinx. Last he calls for 
the rural “ shepheardes daughters,” to come with all fair flow- 
ers; forerunners of Touchstone’s Audrey, 
See, that your rudenesse doe not you disgrace: 
Binde your fillets faste, 


And gird in your waste, 
For more finesse, with a tawdrie lace. 


John Aubrey noted that the shepherds round about Wilton ac- 
tually lived the life of the Golden Age, and that Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia reflected fact as well as fancy in its eclogues inter- 
spersed between its “ acts.” ** It would be pleasant to imagine 
that Spenser, too, was realistically basing his pastoral upon 
some actual springtime’ progress of the Queen; or, like Aubrey, 
to derive British pastoral customs in general from ancient Ro- 
man ones, as described by Ovid in his Fasti; or to conclude 
that Spenser, knowing from the Fasti Ovid’s account of the 
great and ancient shepherd’s festival of the Parilia, (April 21), 
the “ birthday of Rome,” and of Numa Pompilius, placed in 
this month Colin’s pastoral in praise of the divine descent of 
Elisa, the shepherd-goddess; or, with Frazer’s Golden Bough 
to equate the pastoral Parilia with St. George’s day (April 
23) ° It is not clear, however, that Spenser does any of these 


17 Chambers, Book of Days 1. 429. 
18 John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Andrew Clark, Oxford, 1899, 2. 247. 

1° See the Golden Bough, Part 1 (The Magic Art), 2. 324-348, on St. George’s 
Day and the Parilia. 
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things exactly, though he makes interesting parallels between 
British and classic “ mythology.” 

Perhaps it is only a coincidence that E. K.’s grief at Colin’s 
lapses, Colin’s mind being “ alienate and withdrawn ” from all 
“laudable exercises,” echoes the “ Master Shepherd’s ” warn- 
ing to beware in April lest “ the storms of vices beat not down 
the flowers of good manners that should bring man to honor,” *° 
as well as the Church’s teaching for St. Mark’s day (April 25) 
against being carried away with every blast of vain doctrine. 
But April is, always, the month of uncertainty—of fair flowers, 
crystal drops, and of storms which destroy their early promise. 


203 


5. 


“Maye.” This, as E. K. tells us, is a “ Moral ” eclogue, mixed 
with some “ satirical bitterness,” and treating of “ coloured de- 
ceipt.” It is the first of the three ecclesiastical satires, and is 
placed in the month in which, in the post-Easter season, the 
events in the life of Christ having been commemorated, the 
Church begins to teach the principles of its own foundation and 
ministry and the duties of pastors. In the Sundays after Easter 
we find set forth the teaching of Christ as the Good Shepherd 
who gives his life for the sheep ; and in general, that of the true 
nature of Christian fellowship. The whole season of Pentecost, 
or Whitsuntide, coming in May or June, teaches us to have a 
“right judgment ” in all things; to be led of the Holy Spirit, 
but to beware of false prophets. The teaching for the feast of 
St. Philip and St. James (May 1), is “ I am the way, the truth 
and the light.” The gospel for Tuesday in Whitsun week is 
“He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold . . . is 
athief and arobber .. . Tamthe door... 

Hence it is appropriate not only that this May eclogue should 
open with the yearnings of the worldly Palinode to join the 
May games, but that Piers’ reproofs should center on this theme 
of the true Way and the false, and his tale be of the false Fox 
who entered the door by guile and of the little Kid who lacked 
judgment even though warned by his careful mother (who, 


°° Kalendar of Shepherds, ed. Heseltine, p. 4. 
*t All these, and other, scriptural references may be easily located by reference 
to a Book of Common Prayer. 
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E. K. says, is Christ who has warned the simple sort of faithful 
Christians). Not all the texts to which Piers seems to allude 
are to be found in the portions of the 16th century Book of 
Common Prayer appointed for days in May, or for Whitsun- 
tide; his reproof of hireling shepherds is based on Ezekiel 34 
(“. . . I will require my sheep at their hand . . .”), and on 
the teachings for St. Peter’s day (June 29). His account of the 
error of the early Church in exchanging for worldly power its 
pure and spiritual inheritance of “ Pan himselfe,” and his scorn- 
ful repudiation of Palinode’s belief that compromise would be 
better than further strife between shepherds (Protestants and 
Catholics) , culminate in his intolerant conclusion : *” 


Shepheard, I list none accordaunce make 
With shepheard, that does the right way forsake .. . 


which is based on 2 Corinthians 6: 


Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? ... And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye are the temple 
of the living God.... 


For Piers, this fellowship with false and faithless Papists would 
be, apparently, the unforgivable sin against the Holy Ghost of 
Pentecost. E. K. in argument and gloss likewise emphasizes the 
necessity, in the present national crisis, of choosing between 
false prophets and the true Way. Show fellowship to the Papist 
powers and they will swallow up England. 
E. K.’s gloss on the tale of the Kid stating that 

... the moral of the whole tale . . . is to warne the protestant be- 
ware, howe he geueth credit to the vnfaythfull Catholique: where- 


of we haue dayly proofes sufficient, but one moste famous of all 
practised of late yeares in Fraunce by Charles the nynth. 


alludes, of course, to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and is 
of the same tenor as passages in Philip Sidney’s letter to the 
Queen warning her of the dangers of alliance with this false 
king’s brother, the Duke of Alencgon, who has likewise been 
guilty of using fire and sword and massacre against Protestants. 
Sidney concludes that the only right policy for the Queen is 
not to attempt to heal the wounds of division within the realm 


22 See “ Maye,” lines 103-169. 
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by a would-be peaceful compromise, but to go forward with 
honor and justice and stand alone as the protector of God’s 
Church.” 

The fact that Elizabeth was most effectually preventing 
“ Monsieur ” from harming England by keeping him busy in the 
apparently serious marriage negotiations, did not appear at all 
clearly at the time. The boy king of Scotland who, in March, 
1578, had emerged from the dour tutelage of Buchanan to as- 
sume full powers at the age of twelve, had just fallen an easy 
victim to a Papist “ Fox ”’—his French cousin, Esmé Stuart, 
Duc D’Aubigny, who completely captivated him before the eyes 
of the indignant “ English ” or Protestant party in Edinburgh, 
in the autumn of 1579.** It is tempting to see young James as 
the “ Kiddie ” whose “ wrethed hornes gan newly sprout,” and 
who was so entranced with the novel joys of the peddler’s pack 
that he let himself get “ popt in.” The Queen herself, or her 
policy of careful “ Motherliness” so constantly maintained 
throughout the 1570’s, is the woeful “ Gate”; anyone familiar 
with the records can see how pertinent and how irrestibly 
amusing the whole application is. But it is one which would 
take too much space to work out here. 


6. 


“ June.” Here Colin visits his friend Hobbinol in his pleasant 
“paradise,” which, apparently, he has “ found ” through tem- 
perance. While Colin’s emblem now expresses not hope but 
despair, Rosalind through Menalcas having proved false, the 
general tone is calm and serene, the theme, in part, that of 
friendship. Colin, midway in life, no longer strives to win re- 
nown; his faithful friend counsels him to leave the unhappy 


*8 Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. Albert Feuillerat, 3. 52. 

4 William Camden, in the History of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princess 
Elizabeth .. . Fourth edition, 1688, under 1578, pp. 228 ff., recounts how Randolph 
was sent to Scotland to visit the young king in order to knit his mind unto England 
by recounting Elizabeth’s “ motherly affection” toward him. “In these days, as 
some English feared an Alteration of Religion by means of the Duke of Anjou: so also 
did the Scots by means of another Frenchman . . . D’Aubigny, who came to visit 
the King his Cousin.” The king made him chamberlain of Scotland, and created 
him Duke of Lennox, procuring him envy from “many who secretly muttered 
that he, being a man most devoted to the Guises and the Romish Religion, was sent 
into Scotland to subvert the true Religion.” 
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“north parts” and his unprofitable love, and join him in the 
rich dales. June marks the midpoint in man’s life, when like 
the sun “ he may ascend no more.” Hobbinol’s account of the 
“friendly Faeries” who dance their “ trimly trodden traces ” 
while “ Phoebe shineth bright ” no doubt refers to the revels on 
St. John’s Eve, or Midsummer Night. 


“ Julye.” In this, the second “ moral ” eclogue, Spenser com- 
bines the main teachings of three saints’ days of the summer 
season, all of which set forth the duty of bishops, or “ shep- 
herds ” of the people, to be not proud lords of the parishes but 
feeders of the sheep. This is primarily the teaching of the 
epistle for St. James’ day (July 25): “.. . to sit on my right 
hand, and on my left, is not mine to give . . . Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them. . . . 
But it shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister. . . .” The gospel for St. 
Bartholomew’s (August 24) is the same; while the collect for 
St. Peter’s (June 29) sums up the whole matter in praying that 
God who through Christ commanded Peter “ earnestly to feed 
thy flock,” will make all bishops and pastors “ diligently to 
preach thy holy Word. . . .” All these were favorite themes 
with Protestant preachers, Anglican and Puritan alike, who 
never ceased pointing out the evils of the proud prelate whose 
ambition is the ruin of the Church. Spenser’s rather playful 
following of Mantuan’s debate on mountains and plains °° is 
not entirely unlike the gathering of instances from Scripture 
and Church history by which the controversialists of the time 
proved points in regard to the nature and institution of the 
episcopacy or hierarchy. By Algrind’s mishap he lets Thomalin 
warn us to love the low degree, Archbishop Grindal, then se- 
questered (primarily for opposing the Queen’s foreign policy) ,” 


2°Tn his commentary on “Julye” Renwick analyzes Spenser’s use of Mantuan’s 
seventh and ninth eclogues. 

26 According to Strype, cited in the DNB article on Grindal, the real cause of 
Grindal’s sequestration was his setting forth the true relations of the temporal and 
spiritual powers in a letter to the Queen in December, 1576. The Queen’s change 
of attitude toward him resulted from her change in foreign policy toward the Catholic 
powers. 
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being thus praised as a right bishop “ sequestred from all 
ambition.” 


8. 


“August.” In this “delectable controuersie,” or singing 
match in the Theocritean manner, Willye and Perigot celebrate 
the month of harvest in a Lammas contest.”’ Perigot sings of 
how he met a lady in the meads, while Willye furnishes the un- 
dersongs so well that the admiring Cuddie must award prizes 
to both. There seems to be no particular point in their song: 
Perigot: It fell vpon a holly eue, 

Willye: hey ho hollidaye, 
When holly fathers wont to shrieue: 
now gynneth this roundelay. 
Sitting vpon a hill so hye 
hey ho the high hyll, 
The while my flocke did feede thereby, 
the while the shepheard selfe did spill: 
I saw the bouncing Bellibone, 
hey ho Bonibell, 
Tripping ouer the dale alone .. . 


which furnishes a “ clownish ” foil to the “ courtly ” sestina of 
Colin’s upon the same theme—the departure of the envisioned 
mistress, and the lover’s ensuing lament. But what lady is it 
who thus leaves the land lamenting, in the month of August? 
It is usually Astrea. Spenser’s Mother Hubberds Tale 

begins : 

It was the month, in which the righteous Maide, 

That for disdaine of sinfull worlds vpbraide, 

Fled back to heauen, whence she was first conceiued, 

Into her siluer bowre the Sunne receiued . . . 


In the Farie Queene 5.1.11 we find: 


. .. Astrea loathing lenger here to space 
Mongst wicked men, in whom no truth she found, 


returned to heaven where she is sixth of the twelve signs, her 
balances (Libra) hanging next to her. While an identification 


* At Lammas, August 1, the unenclosed lands were re-distributed for the year. 
In Scotland, cowherds and shepherds built high hills of stones and sod, and staged 
contests, races, and so on, for prizes. In Ireland, the great and ancient fairs, marked 
by contests of harpers and pipers for prizes, were held in August. See the Golden 
Bough, Part 3 (The Dying God), pp. 100-102. 
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of either Perigot’s “ bonilasse ” in her green kirtle, or of Colin’s 
love, with Astrea (Virgo) is too far-fetched, nevertheless it js 
true that Virgo being the sign of August, and traditionally 
equated with both Ceres, Lady of the Harvest, and with Diana 
whose great feast was August 14, and, for Renaissance readers, 
with the Blessed Virgin Mary whose Assumption was August 
15, we should not be surprised at any combination. 

Let us turn to Turberville’s translation of Mantuan.* In 
“The .vij. Eglogue entituled Pollux” a shepherd traces first 
the whole history of “ the Shepierds trade,” from Moses, Apollo, 
Paris, to Christ (Spenser’s source, in part, for “ Julye”’), and 
then narrates how Pollux, an unhappy boy oppressed by fro- 
ward father and proud stepdame, ran away from his flock, la- 
menting his love whom he prays the gods to preserve until his 
return. Under a “ Popple tree ” he saw a Virgin, crowned with 
a garland, her face and habit most nymphlike. She warned him 
of the dangers of the pleasant country, whose paths lead to 
destruction and a dungeon where he will be changed to a 
monster; let him flee to Mount Carmel . . . Back to the skies 
the Virgin flew; to the cloister went the lad. In the eighth 
eclogue, “ Religio,” comes the interpretation : 

She was no Driad Nimph perdie 
that in the woods doth roonne. 
Nor any of the Orcades 
that haunt the hills on hie: 


But Mother shee to Mightie God 
descended from the Skie.... 


God has placed her abeve all; the signs of the zodiac adorn her 
head. She is the shepherd’s goddess, the giver of fertility and 
good harvest; her solemn feasts go through the whole year, 
beginning and ending in August. 

While Spenser makes no attempt to equate the subjects of 
Perigot’s or Colin’s songs with any of these manifestations of 
Virgo, it is nevertheless true that the whole complicated con- 
ception of the pastoral Lady of August is so inwoven with every 
pastoral tradition that it is difficult to avoid meeting her in 


28 The Eglogs of the Poet B. Mantuan Carmelitan, Turned into English Verse 
and set forth with the argument to every Eglog, 1567. In his preface, Turberville 
emphasizes his effort to use the “common country phrase,” for shepherds’ speech, 
not the “stile of an Heroicall personage. . . .” 
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some guise. Sidney gives a great and puzzling emphasis, in his 
Arcadia, to the departure from the country of the heavenly 
maid Urania, who is at once a rural shepherdess, a lady and a 
goddess. It is of interest that her shepherd lovers, Claius and 
Strephon, lament her absence in a sestina; *° it should be com- 
pared with Colin’s. Did Sidney and Spenser thus engage in a 
“contest ” of sestinas? And was not the “holly eue” when 
“Holly fathers wont to shrieue” of Perigot’s song the eve of 
the Assumption? At all events, in the pictures for the calen- 
dars, for August we always find a “ bonilasse” who passes 
through the harvest fields, and it was natural that Perigot and 
Willye should sing of this apparition; in his cantos of Muta- 
bilitie, Spenser saw her “ cround With eares of corne, and full 
her hand was found.” *° 


9. 


“September.” Here Spenser resumes the ecclesiastical satire 
with the third “ moral ” eclogue whose “ satirical bitterness ” 
like that of “ Maye ” and “ Julye ” touches on worldly pastors. 
Their sin is now not only pride but covetousness; this is the 
month which deals with money, with economic justice—the 
month of Libra the Balances.** It is the age when man looks 
forward to an old age of comfort or of penury, when if barns be 
empty there is no further chance to fill them. Traditionally, it 
is the month of the landlord, when tenants paid their rents and 
settled accounts at Michaelmas. The Church combines, on the 
feast of St. Michael and All Angels (September 29) , the defeat 
and fall of Satan and his host with the teaching of Christ con- 
cerning the little child (“ Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones,” for “ in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father”) to form the conception of guardian 
angels. Then the teaching for St. Matthew’s (September 21) 
is that as Christ called Matthew from the receipt of custom, so 
must we forsake all covetous desires and inordinate love of 
riches to follow Christ ; the “ god of this world hath blinded the 
minds ” of those who believe not. Hence September teaches of 


2° Works, ed. Feuillerat, 4.309. 

*° Faerie Queene 7.7.37. 

°1 Ibid. 7.7.38. Here Spenser’s September is “enricht with bounty of the soil,” 
and carries his balances of Justice. 
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just and unjust shepherds; the good shepherd is the guardian 
of the sheep, not the devourer of them, be he bishop or prince 
or lord. 

It is in this month, when man should be prosperous in wis- 
dom, that Diggon Davy, the ragged prodigal, returns empty 
from the foreign land where he had gone “ thrise three Moones ” 
before, in hope of gain. He had found “ plenty,” “ but all of 
misery.” That was the land of plenty only for those who “ of 
guile maken gayne,” who buy and sell their very souls, who 
cut each other’s throats. In the cold western wind, Diggon and 
the sympathetic Hobbinol sit down to discuss the former’s hard 
fortune, and the grievous state of the lost sheep of these covet- 
ous shepherds. Diggon’s tale of how Roffy, the one good shep- 
herd, killed the cruel wolf shows by contrast an example of 
justice, mercy, and wisdom in that land of violence and cruelty, 
the root of whose evil was the love of money. 

It is not unlikely, I think, that this land was Ireland, whence 
Sir Henry Sidney had lately returned in bitterness, and where, 
there is no doubt, Diggon’s account is applicable.** At present 
I can only note its suitability for this month. 


10. 


“ October.” This, the last of the “ moral ” eclogues, in which 
Cuddie, “ the perfecte paterne of a Poet . . . finding no main- 
tenaunce of his state and studies, complayneth of the contempte 
of Poetrie, and the causes thereof,” is, as we know, somewhat 
like Mantuan’s fifth, where 


Silvanus seemes to muse 
at poets ydle life: 
Himselfe not over hastie yet 
by gift to ease their griefe. 


52 For Sir Henry Sidney, a large part of establishing Elizabeth’s government in 
Ireland meant establishing the English Church; this ever failed because the bishops 
and clergy were Papist, covetous, loose-living. Yet the Queen could reform the 
Church in Ireland, if she would. See, for instance, the Calendar of Carew Manu- 
scripts, 1578-1588, pp. 334 ff. Spenser, later, in his Veue of the Present State of 
Ireland, expressed similar views: the Church in Ireland had whatever disorders it 
has in England, and many more. In 1579, as we know, Ireland was the point of 
attack for the Papal powers, being looked on as scarcely “reformed” at all. It 
was ever the land which ought to make settlers rich, but which sent them home 
Tuined. 
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But Candid (poet poore) 
bewailes the present time: 

Wherein the Learned loathed are, 
and such as maken Rime. 


But Spenser lets his malcontent Cuddie argue not with an un- 
appreciative potential patron but with his high-minded friend 
Piers, who urges him (in vain) to aspire to higher things—the 
glory without the gain. Spenser also, with the help of E.K., 
sets forth the idea of the divine, Bacchic, or Dionysian inspira- 
tion of the poet. When E. K. speaks of poetry as not so much 
an art as divine gift “. . . poured into the witte by a certain 
&Govoacuos and celestiall inspiration. . . .” and when, at the 
end of his gloss, he explains of Cuddie’s emblem [Est deus in 
nobis | “ Agitante calescimus illo,” that 


Hereby is meant, as also in the whole course of this Aeglogue, 
that Poetry is a diuine instinct and vnnatural rage passing the 
reache of comen reason, 


he is at the same time showing us why this eclogue was placed 
in October. For October is the month of the vintage—hence of 
inspiration. 

In the old Kalendar of Shepherds, October (on a page oppo- 
site a large woodcut of wine-making) speaks of hers as the 
time when Bacchus is “ready dight” to “ press all manner 
wine ”: 


Of which is sacred, as we see daily, 
The blessed body of Christ, in flesh and blood, 
Which is our hope, refection and food . . .*° 


while in the primer, man sits drinking wine at a feast, enjoying 
the fruits of his travail. Thus we get two ideas of the October 
feast—communion with the god, and reward of labor. And 
these are the two that Cuddie finds necessary for the poet; let 
him but have the feast, and he will experience tremendous 
inspiration : 


... Let powre in lauish cups and thriftie bitts of meate, 
For Bacchus fruite is frend to Phoebus wise. 

And when with Wine the braine begins to sweate, 
The nombres flowe as fast as spring doth ryse. 


*§ Kalendar of Shepherds, ed. Heseltine, p. 27. 
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Thou kenst not Percie howe the ryme should rage. 
O if my temples were distained with wine, 

And girt in girlonds of wild Yvie twine, 

How I could reare the Muse on stately stage. . . .*4 


But, as it is, his courage cools ere it be warm; therefore, “ con- 
tent us in thys humble shade. . . .” Thus Spenser, as usual, 
treats his shepherd with gentle irony. While everyone who has 
commented on Spenser’s Platonism, or his theory of poetry, 
cites the “ October ” eclogue, little seems to have been written 
on the whole question of poetic and religious inspiration as it 
must have appeared to Protestant scholars of the 16th cen- 
tury—to culminate later in Milton. 

Perhaps the combination of ideas is expressed in the teach- 
ings for St. Luke’s day (October 18) ; it is he who is patron of 
Fine Arts and physician, who heals the diseases of the soul. 
The epistle is “ I have finished my course, I have kept the faith 
. . . there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness,” the 
gospel is “ The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few 
. . . the labourer is worthy of his hire,” while psalm 137, “ By 
the waters of Babylon,” . . . “ sing us one of the songs of Sion,” 
was appointed as introit in the early Prayer Books. Indeed, in 
this latter end of the Church year, are repeated the teachings 
that mark the season of Pentecost: the “ calling ” of Christians 
by the Holy Spirit, putting on the armor of God in order to 
wrestle not against flesh and blood but against principalities 
and powers of darkness, and (for the twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity) , 


... be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of the Lord 
is. And be not drunk with wine .. . but be filled with the Spirit; 
speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord.... 


Thus the month of the vintage stands for “enthusiasm,” or 
“inspiration,” by the Holy Spirit, exorcism or withstanding of 
demons, a last harvest feast, a winning of the victor’s crown. 
Spenser’s eclogue is mainly a Defence of Poesie; yet of all the 
months, October is the best wherein to place it. 


84“ October,” lines 103-109. 
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11. 


“ Nouember.” The great feasts of All Saints and of All Souls 
bring to an end the Church year, the cycle beginning with the 
Advent of Christ and ending with the Day of Judgment and the 
vision of Immortality, prefigured at Easter. While the Protest- 
ant calendar dropped All Souls, November remained the time in 
which, as the “ Master Shepherd ” said, mankind like the year 
has lost his kindly heat, and hath “no more hope of long life, 
but desireth to the life everlasting.” Hence Spenser placed his 
pastoral elegy, fashioned like Marot’s lament for the death of 
the French Queen, in this month whose teaching is of death and 
immortality. 

This is a “ plaintive ” eclogue not only because it contains 
the dirge for the death of “ Dido the greate shepehearde his 
daughter sheene,” but also because that death so affects the 
fortunes of Colin and the other shepherds that their days, like 
those of the aging year, are sore deadened by the force of on- 
coming Winter: 

But nowe sadde Winter welked hath the day, 
And Phoebus weary of his yerely taske, 
Ystabled hath his steedes in lowly laye, 
And taken vp his ynne in Fishes haske. . . . 


The mornefull Muse in myrth now list ne maske, 
As shee was wont in youngth and sommer dayes. . . .*° 


How can one explain the “ error ” of putting the sun in the sign 
Pisces in November? It cannot possibly be a real error, for not 
only would Spenser, E. K., and all their readers certainly know 
the signs of the zodiac, but it is impossible for this eclogue to 
have been originally written for February ““—the days would 
be getting longer then, not shorter. Besides, even unlearned 
readers would know that the sign changes during the month, 
as marked in the commonest almanacs; yet E. K. says,“... 
the sonne, reigneth that is, in the signe Pisces all Nouember. 
A haske is a wicker pad, wherein they vse to cary fish.” My 
conjecture is that here is a riddle, or dark conceit, to be solved 
by guessing that all November is to be kept as a, fast, or un- 


85 November,” lines 13-16. 
5° Renwick, op. cit., pp. 184 and 226. 
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seasonable Lent; Phoebus’ inn is at “the Sign of the Fish.” 
At least, on some old calendars, fast days were called “ fish 
days” and indicated by writing in the word “fish.” It is all 
part of the universal mourning : 


Shepheards, that by your flocks on Kentish downes abyde, 
Waile ye this wofull waste of natures warke: 

Waile we the wight, whose presence was our pryde: 
Waile we the wight, whose absence is our carke. 

The sonne of all the world is dimme and darke. . . .°7 


But who is Dido? It has always been necessary either to sug- 
gest some personage so unsuitable or conjectural as to make 
Spenser’s superlatives ridiculous, or to conclude that, her 
identity being hidden from E. K., we can certainly never guess 
it,°* or to suspect that the poem was merely a literary exercise 
in imitation of Marot’s elegy on the death of “ Loys the frenche 
Queene,” and the lady non-existent. What if she were Elisa, the 
English Queen—alluded to as Dido, Virgil’s Elisa, or Elissa— 
she who had of late been “ dead ” indeed to the Earl of Lei- 
cester, to the Sidneys, to all who saw her true self lost and gone 
by reason of her policy of marrying the heir to the throne of 
France? Spenser uses this sort of “death” often enough. In 
“October” Piers says of Cuddie’s songs, “ now they in thee, 
and thou in sleepe art dead.” In the Teares of the Muses: 
“ Our pleasant Willy, ah is dead of late. . . .” In Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again Hobbinol says that in Colin’s absence, “ all 
dead in dole did lie,” 


But now both woods and fields, and floods reviue, 
Sith thou art come, their cause of meriment, 
That vs late dead, hast made again aliue. 


This elegy is an elaborate amplification of the same idea. Dido 
dies in November not only because the season of All Saints has 
the dual nature of the pastoral elegy itself—grief and joy—but 
because it is the Queen’s own month, November 17, the day of 
her accession, being celebrated, as some objected, as if she were 
indeed a saint in the calendar. 

The main theme of the preaching and of the pageantry in her 


7 “ November,” lines 63-67. 
°° Renwick, op. cit., pp. 221-222, reviews the old suggestions that Dido was 
Ambrosia Sidney, who died in 1575, or an “unknown and unrecorded illegitimate 
daughter of Leicester by Lady Sheffield.” 
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honor was her Protestant leadership, her triumph over the 
Pope. After the defeat of the Spanish Armada this was per- 
haps more marked, as in A Sermon Preached at Poules Crosse 
the 17. of November An. 1589 In Joyfull remembrance of her 
maiesties most gratious Raigne over us, now 32: 


We are not yet in the December of our Dayes, but in November, 
neither in the end of that month, but in the midst, and Her High- 
ness day; this yeere is the first, after the Lordes day, and if it be 
Ominous? Behold the sign is in Leo, next unto Virgo: and look 
your Calendar, who standeth in the last day of the last moneth of 
December and in the signe Pisces under foote, and you shall finde 
it to be Pope Silvester ... who... got his Dignitie by the Divel.... 


But November 17 had been celebrated gloriously in Elizabeth’s 
honor ever since 1570, when the rebellion in the north had been 
crushed, and the Pope’s bull of excommunication issued against 
her. The month was Elizabeth’s. 

Reread in this light, all the allusions become dangerously 
and amusingly clear. Dido is “ some mayden of greate bloud, 
whom he calleth Dido. The personage is secrete, and to me 
altogether unknowne, albe of him selfe I often required the 
same.” When E. K. goes on to gloss Colin’s “ Dido the greate 
shephearde his daughter sheene,” by saying 


The great shepheard) is some man of high degree, and not as 
some vainely suppose God Pan. The person both of the shephearde 
and of Dido is vnknowen and closely buried in the Authors con- 
ceipt. But out of doubt I am, that it is not Rosalind, as some 
imagine: for he speaketh soone after of her also. 


we think at once of “ Aprill,” the companion-piece to “ Nouem- 
ber ” in structure and versification, in which the “ goddess ” is 
daughter of “ God Pan,” “ her highnesse Father, late of worthy 
memorye K. Henry the eyght.” Why should anyone “ vainely ” 
suppose Dido to be the daughter of Pan—or why, at least, 
should E. K. mention the point—unless there were some con- 
nection with a “ dangerous ” idea? The shepherds of Kent wail 
Dido’s loss because by it their own lives are laid waste—Sid- 
ney’s point of view in his letter against the French marriage. 
Dido is the “mayne braunch” whose death destroys all 
“ buddes.” Her entertainment of the shepherds with “ curds 
and clouted Creame ” refers to the Queen’s bounty and favor. 
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The allusion to “ Lobbin ” long accepted, though with puzzle- 
ment, as meaning the Earl of Leicester, becomes clear : 


O thou great shepheard Lobbin, how great is thy griefe, 
Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for thee: 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe, 
The knotted rushrings, and gilte Rosemaree? 
For shee deemed nothing too deere for thee. 
Ah they bene all yclad in clay 
One bitter blast blewe all away. 
O heauie herse, 
Thereof nought remaynes but the memoree. 
O carefull verse.*® 


It was in 1579 that Leicester’s “ grief” was greatest—that is, 
when it seemed that the alliance with the Catholic powers might 
actually take place, and when the whole Dudley party was most 
“of the opposition.” The sad change in affairs is cast into pas- 
toral terms. Still, times will no doubt mend, as they will for 
Archbishop Grindal. . . . ““ Why then weepes Lobbin so with- 
out remorse? ” 

What better month, then, in which to place the elegy which 
mourns the death, yet joys in the immortality, of Dido? She, 
like those Christians who after great tribulation enter into the 
unspeakable joys of the saints in white raiment about the 
throne of the Lamb, 


... raignes a goddesse now emong the saintes, 
That whilome was the saynt of shepheards light: 
And is enstalled nowe in heauens hight. 

I see thee blessed soule, I see, 

Walke in Elisian fieldes so free. 
O happy herse. . . .*° 


12. 


“December.” Here in his last “ plaintive” eclogue, Colin 
reviews his unhappy life. Spenser follows Marot, yet works out 
the plan of the four seasons more closely, emphasizing Colin’s 
failure to reap the harvest of good seed planted in youth: 


8° “ November,” lines 113-122. Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, in “Spenser and the Earl 
of Leicester,” PMLA 25 (1910). 535-561, suggested that Spenser’s “warning” in 
Mother Hubberds Tale of the dangers of the French alliance, being “ over-zealous,” 
resulted in his loss of the Earl’s favor, as hinted at in Virgils Gnat. The case would 
seem to be the same in regard to the Calender. 
*° “ November,” lines 175-180. 
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So now my yeare drawes to his latter terme, 

My spring is spent, my sommer burnt vp quite: 

My haruest hasts to stirre vp winter sterne, 

And bids him clayme with rigorous rage hys right... . 


While Colin Clout, whose name is taken not only from Marot 
but also from the “ ragged ” native satirist of abuses in Church 
and State, John Skelton, may in some sense be the mouthpiece 
of Spenser, our fruitless overemphasis upon the biographical 
elements has led us to neglect his primary purpose in this calen- 
dar of man’s life: he furnishes the framework of the four sea- 
sons, within which may be fitted also the teachings of many of 
the twelve months. If he is unhappy, that is a way of saying 
that the times are out of joint. Like Philip Sidney,** he changes 
his emblem from “ Anchora speme ” to “Gia speme spenta,” 
but finally, in ““ December,” to one that is omitted but which 
E. K. says signified that “all things perish and come to theyr 
last end, but workes of learned wits and monuments of Poetry 
abide for euer.” This is the conclusion that no doubt both Sid- 
ney and Spenser were particularly aware of in the year 1579, 
when the Shepheardes Calender was published; it is the true 
commonplace with which to close a calendar, which is at once 
ephemeral and everlasting. As “Immerito” says in his 
epilogue : 
... if I marked well the starres reuolution, 
It shall continewe till the worlds dissolution. 


To teache the ruder shepheard how to feede his sheepe, 
And from the falsers fraud his folded flocke to keepe. 


Hollins College 


“1 Philip Sidney changed his emblem, during 1579, from “I hope,” to “I have 
done with hoping.” According to Camden, this was upon the birth of Leicester’s son. 
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A FRENCH REVIEW OF TENNYSON’S 1830 AND 1832 
VOLUMES 


By C. Lennart Carison 


In L’Europe Littéraire, Journal de la Littérature Nationale 
et Etrangére,’ occurs a review by an unidentified author, of 
Tennyson’s Poems Chiefly Lyrical, and New Poems, as the 
1832 volume, Poems, is here called. The tone of the review is 
in such striking contrast to that of Lockhart’s criticism of Ten- 
nyson’s second volume, that it seems to deserve notice, particu- 
larly since it occurs in a periodical that is extremely rare, and 
which had the support of the leading French writers and critics 
when it was issued.? Also, it is perhaps the earliest, though by 
no means the last, favorable review of Tennyson’s work in 
France. 

With the death of Byron in 1824, a figure of arresting signifi- 
cance to the French Romantics was lost. No single English poet 
had had as great influence in France as Byron, unless it were 


Shakespeare. It is indeed surprising, then, to find the reviewer 
saying that at last an English poet has arisen who can fill the 
void left by the death of Childe Harold. Tennyson’s poetry 
strikes a new and significant note. To quote the review: 


Tl est peut-étre l’expression la plus subtile de cette analyse de pas- 
sions, transformée en poésie, de cette casuisme de la morale, et de 


lobservation de cette métaphysique réveuse, cherchant le drame 


dans les recoins de l’4me; enfin de la vie poétique telle que la com- 
prennent les nations du Nord. C’est le raffinement de l’école des 
lacs; Wordsworth dépassé quelquefois en niaiserie pathétique; 
Keats et Shelley vaincus en idéalisme doulereux; la réaction de la 
pensée la plus froidement pénétrante, sur les situations de la vie 
les plus passionnées et les plus chaudes; quelque chose de varié, 
de grand, de profond, mais d’inoui pour nos moeurs et nos intelli- 
gences du Midi. 


No. 3, March 6, 1833, p. 13. 

? Among the collaborators were Casimir Delavigne, Ferdinand Denis, Alex. 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, Alphonse Karr, Michelet, Charles Nodier, Eugéne Scribe, 
Frédéric Soulié, Eugéne Sue, Viennet, and de Vigny. The venture was supported 
by 300 fondateurs, people of wealth and position in Paris and the provinces. It 
was published three times a week. No political matters were treated; in fact this 
was a purely literary journal. The absence of news of general interest may account 
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The reviewer continues with an insistence on the need for intel- 
lectual poetry: “... la forme, l’extérieur . . . ne vous don- 
neront rien; l’intimité, la profondeur, l’étude vous donneront 
tout.” He finds this personal, intimate quality in all great 
poetry, ancient and modern. The great poets “. . . ont puisé 
leurs inspirations les plus saisissantes dans le génie d’analyse. 
Wordsworth parmi les anglais, et surtout Shelley... .” He 
comments on Shelley’s religious views, and his idealism (rarely 
noted in France at that time) , and says that Tennyson belongs 
to the same school of poets, poets who stress the personal and 
intimate, as Shelley does. But none the less he finds a differ- 
ence between Tennyson and his forerunners: “.. . il est plus 
net et plus ferme dans ses conceptions que Shelley et que 
Wordsworth.” The latter comment is particularly interesting 
in view of the condemnation of Tennyson’s “ affectation ” by 
the English critics. But as we have seen, the reviewer does not 
lavish unqualified praise on the young poet. He sees occasional 
weaknesses in his work, qualities akin to silliness. And his favor- 
able comment appears quite isolated. Tennyson was not re- 
ceiving much notice, either favorable or unfavorable, in France 
at the time. One might well question the importance of this 
review as a gauge of the French attitude toward his early work. 
The problem deserves closer consideration, however, for if this 
criticism is not definitive, it is at least symptomatic. 

Several explanations of the critic’s comments suggest them- 
selves. The most plausible one is the assumption that he, like 
many of the early French Romantic authors, was but poorly 
acquainted with native English idiom, and therefore failed to 
see the artificiality in Tennyson. But it is not style in which he 
is primarily interested. The whole trend of his criticism shows 
that it is Tennyson’s attitude, his mood, that fascinates and 
holds him. It is the melancholy, the “ métaphysique réveuse,” 
reminiscent of the haunting melodies of de Vigny, or the mys- 
tery and unearthliness of much French Romantic verse, that 
grips his attention. This he sees and appreciates. The decid- 
edly English outlook of the author, he has difficulty in under- 
standing. 


for the fact that it had a short run. The first number was published March 1, 
1833, and the last of which I know on August 9, 1833. 
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By seeing in Tennyson a follower of Keats and Shelley, an 
idealist, a poet of the English people, he anticipates such esti- 
mates as we later find in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in most 
respects an infallible guide to the interests and opinions of 
nineteenth-century France. In 1847 R. D. Forgues, a well- 
known journalist and critic, was to emphasize exactly the same 
features of Tennyson’s work as this early reviewer,* though he 
commented more incisively on his ideas: 


[il] est un artiste dans le vrai sens du mot: une Ame ou les aspects 
de la nature laissent une impression réelle et profonde, une intelli- 
gence qui a recu de Dieu le rare et sublime pouvoir de les trans- 
mettre & tout un peuple. C’est & ce titre qu’il nous parait plus ou 
moins éminent. Considéré comme penseur, comme philosophe, il 
retombait dans la foule.* 


Four years later, Milsand, another journalist of note, again re- 
viewed Tennyson favorably in the same periodical,’ speaking 
of him as the most representative English poet of his day. 
That, of course, was after In Memoriam, when such a judgment 
was almost obligatory. 

In the end, what may we conclude from these facts? One 
point, at least, seems pretty clear: that Tennyson was favor- 
ably received in France, from the time of the appearance of his 
earliest works. He would appear to have had none of the harsh 
opposition that such a writer as Shelley met, in the early years 
of the century.’ In the long run, he failed of influence, because 
he lacked the stimulating ideas of Shelley. Perfection of form 
was his, even as it was Shelley’s, but as this early reviewer 
noted, he was too English, and that prevented him from pro- 
foundly influencing French writers. 


Brown University 


5 Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1, 1847, pp. 417 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 423. 
5 Tbid., July-Sept., 1851, pp. 345 ff. 
®* Some aspects of the French attitude toward Shelley, especially before Taine, will 
be discussed in my study of French Criticism of Shelley, now in preparation. 
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_esti- THE HAPPY ENDING OF ADAM BEDE 
most 
ns of By Joun S. DiexHorr 
well- Critics of George Eliot have recognized almost from the first - 
> he that didacticism was as much a matter of conviction as of 7 
_ temperament with George Eliot. That a novel must have a 
purpose was a definite principle in the theory of fiction which 
spects she evolved in her reviewing days before she ever wrote fiction 
ntelli- and to which she adhered throughout her career as a novelist. 
“cog George Eliot recognized an obligation to teach because she be- 
ohe, il lieved that 
the man or woman who publishes . . . can no more escape influenc- 
. ing the moral taste, and with it the action of the intelligence, than 
ae Fe a setter of fashions in furniture or dress can fill the shops with his 
saking designs and leave the garniture of persons and houses unaffected 
; day. by his industry.* 
gment In Adam Bede as in her other novels, consequently, George 
Eliot set about the task of “ trying to make certain ideas thor- : 
p One oughly incarnate, as if they had revealed themselves . . . first 7 
favor- in the flesh and not in the spirit.”* Adam Bede was to be a = 
of his didactic novel, and hence was to share in the general objection 
harsh of critics to George Eliot’s “incurable morality.” Besides its 
i donee share in this supposed “ general weakness,” the particular weak- 
oral ness of Adam Bede has long been recognized—by Bulwer, for 
f form example, among George Eliot’s contemporaries *—to be the 
ere happy ending, the marriage of Dinah and Adam, which was 
oat al added to the original plan of the novel out of deference to 
George Henry Lewes’s mistaken judgment. This ending has 
been thought out of harmony with the tone of the whole and 
untrue to character. 
With those judgments we concur. But we shall find that the 
weakness lies deeper still, that the failure of the didactic pur- 
pose definitely weakens Adam Bede and accounts for its other 
1John J. Basset, “The Purpose in George Eliot’s Art,” Anglia 54 (Nov., 1930). 
* Leaves from a Note-Book, note on “ Authorship.” 
5J.W.Cross, George Eliot’s Life as Related in her Letters and Journals, Letter 
Paine, will to Frederic Harrison, 18th Aug., 1866. 


“Letter to John Blackwood, 23rd Feb., 1860, in Cross. 
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weaknesses, that the faults of the novel are to a large extent 
explained by George Eliot’s desertion of her own theory of 
fiction. It is necessary tc »dmit first, however, that George 
Eliot’s frequent moralizing 1trusions into her work, her ‘ laps- 
ing’ (contrary to her own dictum‘) “ from the picture to the 
diagram ” is indeed a fault. These intrusions, evidence of the 
character of “preacher” as distinct from “ prophet” that 
Forster gives her,’ are accidental, however, rather than essen- 
tial to the central plan of the novel, and it is George Eliot’s 
desertion of that central plan at Lewes’s suggestion with 
which we are concerned and which constitutes the real weak- 
ness of what is otherwise one of our finest novels. It is hoped 
that this examination of the structure of Adam Bede will cast 
some light upon the prevalent critical notion that George 
Eliot’s later novels, Romola, Middlemarch, Felix Holt, and 
Daniel Deronda, are theory-ridden and consequently inferior 
to the earlier novels, since it will show that the absence of a 
consistently developed moral purpose in Adam Bede is not its 
strength but its weakness. 
Elizabeth S. Haldane suggests the trouble when she says 


George Eliot was ostensibly setting forth not an ordinary story 
but a great idea and it was clear that with her conception of sin 
and its consequences there could have been no happy ending such 
as was beloved and almost demanded by Victorian readers.’ 


The original plan contemplated no happy ending. The novel 
was to be the story of Arthur and Adam and Hetty, building 
up to the scene at the gallows, which was to end the book— 
and it is permissible to hope, without the reprieve. Lewes, 
however, was so taken with the character of Dinah, and that 
of Adam, that he suggested George Eliot marry them in the 
end. With becoming wifely humility, she altered her plan to 
suit his wishes.® 


® Letter to Frederic Harrison, 18th Aug., 1866, in Cross. 

°E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel, New York, 1927, p. 192. 

7 Elizabeth S. Haldane, George Eliot and her Times, New York, 1927, p. 152. 

’ Giving an account of the history of Adam Bede she wrote: “ When I began 
to write it, the only elements I had determined on, besides the character of Dinah, 
were the character of Adam, his relation to Arthur Donnithorne, and their mutual 
relations to Hetty—i.e. to the girl who commits child-murder—the scene in the 
prison being, of course, the climax towards which I worked. Everything else grew 
out of the characters and their mutual relations. Dinah’s ultimate relation to Adam 
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With the new plan the reader is not satisfied. He is sure it 
is not in the character of Adam to fall in love again when (be- 
fore, really) Hetty is forgotten. Nor do we believe that Dinah, 
disembodied spirit that she seems, can give up her marriage 
with God for more earthly ties. When she tells Adam °® that 
she “ knows marriage is a holy state for those who have been 
truly called to it and have no other drawing,” but that since 
her childhood she has been “led to another path”; that “ all 
her peace and joy come from having no life ” of her own, “ no 
wants, no wishes for herself,” but instead from “ living in God 
and those of his creatures whose sorrows and joys ” it has been 
her fortune to know; that it seems to her as if he were stretch- 
ing out his arms and beckoning her to take her ease and live 
for her own delight, while “ Jesus the Man of Sorrows ” stands 
looking toward her, “ and pointing to the sinful and suffering 
and afflicted”; when she speaks thus, she has said the last 
word. In the past, desires had tempted her, but were quelled, 
and had only served one after another to augment her power 
of resistance. It is difficult to believe that she will yield now, 
especially when she tells us she feels that since her “ affections 
have been set above measure on Adam” she has “ had less 
peace and joy in God.” We do not believe at the end that 
Dinah has quit preaching because the society told her to, for 
there was another society she could have joined, and preach- 
ing, like self-denial, had been part of her nature and part of 
her calling. 

It is no easier to believe that Adam, even though we have 
seen him regret his harshness to his father, can forgive Arthur 
—even “as a Christian.” Adam knows’ that forgiveness is 
his duty; but it means to him only that one gives up thought 
of vengeance, not that one’s feelings must be as they have been 
before the offense. Forgiveness does not mean that one’s judg- 
ment of a sinner should be less harsh because vengeance is 
renounced. He knows, even, that harshness of judgment is his 


was suggested by George when I had read to him the first part of the first volume: 
he was so delighted with the presentation of Dinah, and so convinced that the 
readers’ interest would centre in her, that he wanted her to be the principal figure 
at the last. I accepted the idea at once, and from the end of the third chapter 
worked with it constantly in view” (Journal entry for Nov., 1858, in Cross). 

* Bk. 6, ch. 4. *° Bk. 4, ch. 3. 
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fault—that he should “not be hard towards them as have 
done wrong and repent.” ** But to know the right is not al- 
ways to be able to do it. In the same breath that admits the 
unwisdom of passing severe judgment upon his erring fellows, 
Adam tells us that it is his nature to pass such judgment and 
to retain his feelings. 

The one characteristic of Adam which is most strongly im- 
pressed upon us, and the one for which we love him best, is 
his bull-headedness. He never hesitates and he never changes 
his mind. We have heard him remark, and to Arthur, that 
when he says a thing even to himself it is hard for him to go 
back on it.” We like that, for when a strength becomes a weak- 
ness we understand and sympathize. Had Adam not had too 
much strength throughout, too much to be completely strong, 
we should have believed in him much less than we do. 

All these things: the wedding, Adam’s forgiveness of Ar- 
thur, and worst of all the pardon of Hetty so that she may be 
forgotten instead of hanged, killed by a clause instead of a 
sentence, are necessary to the happy ending. They are all 
gestures of sincerely mistaken deference to Lewes’s mistaken 
judgment. 

There is involved, we have said, something more fundamen- 
tal than untruth to character, though in all conscience that is 
enough. It is untruth to the transcendent purpose of the novel 
as George Eliot conceived it. And the wonder is all the greater 
that George Eliot should have been so easily misled by the 
habit of thinking her consort the most penetrating of critics. 
For Adam Bede, until the departure of Arthur, is a sermon— 
a sermon on the unhappy consequences of sin, consequences 
affecting not only the guilty, but the innocent as well. Through- 
out the book the refrain recurs, and Adam seems to Arthur to 
stand “ like an immovable obstacle against which no pressure 
could avail; an embodiment of what Arthur most shrank to 
believe in,—the irrevocableness of his own wrongdoing.” * 
Later in the same chapter, when Arthur has been given an 
opportunity to exclaim his own “ miserable foolishness” in 
having brought himself into such a dilemma and to console 
himself with the thought that “if ever a man had excuses, he 


Bk. 6, ch: 18: 12 Bk. 1, ch. 16. 18 Bk. 4, ch. 3. 
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did,” George Eliot offers her own observation: “ Pity that con- 
sequences are determined not by excuses but by actions.” 
Later, at Bartle Massey’s observation that good may come of 
it, Adam is incensed: 


Good come out of it! . . . That doesn’t alter th’ evil; her ruin 
can’t be undone. I hate that talk o’ people, as if there was a way 0’ 
making amends for everything. They’d more need be brought to 
see as the wrong they do can never be altered. When a man’s 
spoiled his fellow-creatur’s life, he’s no right to comfort himself 
with thinking good may come out of it; somebody else’s good 
doesn’t alter her shame and misery.** 


And on the very last page of the epilogue Adam quotes the 
rehabilitated Arthur, reinstated in all good graces, as having 
said that “there’s a sort of wrong as can never be made up 
for.” This constitutes an attempt at a last minute reclama- 
tion of the theme; but the novel has gone elsewhere, and the 
truth which George Eliot “ apprehended in the spirit ” has not 
been given flesh. Yet these sentences are telling, and there are 
others like them,—some put into the mouths of characters, 
some put as conclusions frankly drawn by the author from 
situations presented. We may be very sure they were put into 
the situations before they were drawn out. 

Now even if we admit for the moment, what we have already 
denied, that it may be in nature for Adam and Dinah to 
marry, it is still clear that it was artistically untrue, and we 
must hold fast to the distinction between the real and the true, 
and prefer the latter. It is not lightly that Adam throws off his 
love for Hetty and turns to Dinah. George Eliot makes the 
best case possible for him. He cannot know, during the agony 
of losing Hetty, as the omniscient author knows and can tell 
the reader, that 


Deep, unspeakable suffering may well be called a baptism, a 
regeneration, the initiation into a new state. The yearning mem- 
ories, the bitter regret, the agonized sympathy, the struggling 
appeals to the Invisible Right,—all the intense emotions which had 
filled the days and nights of the past week, and were compressing 
themselves again like an eager crowd into the hours of this single 
morning, made Adam look back on all the previous years as if they 
had been a dim, sleepy existence, and he had only now awaked 


* Bk. 5, ch. 11. 
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to full consciousness. It seemed to him as if he had always before 
thought it a light thing that men should suffer; as if all that he had 
himself endured and called sorrow before, was only a moment’s 
stroke that had never left a bruise. Doubtless a great anguish may 
do the work of years, and we may come out from that baptism of 
fire with a soul full of new awe and new pity.?® 


He could not know that there would be a later love, the “ out- 
growth of a fuller life” ** which had come to him from his 
acquaintance with deep sorrow. He could only feel, instead, 
that love could never be anything to him but a living memory, 
a limb lopped off, but not gone from consciousness. He did not 
know that the power of loving was all the while gaining new force 
within him; that the new sensibilities bought by a deep experience 
were so many new fibres by which it was possible, nay, necessary 
to him, that his nature should intertwine with another.!* 


He could never outlive his sorrow—that he knew; but through 
it he was to become another man, capable of a higher, finer, 
happier love. It might have happened. Surely men, in fiction 
and in reality, are capable of loving twice. But it ought not to 
have been so in Adam Bede. 

And so with Dinah. She might have fallen in love with 
Adam, and she might have married him. But in the book it 
ought not to have been. The possible truth has nothing to do 
with the actual inartistry of it. 

After the trial the situation toward which George Eliot orig- 
inally planned to build her novel shows very well the wide- 
spread consequences of sin. Because of Arthur’s sin, even 
though he sinned from weakness, with never a bad intention, 
Hetty is condemned. Adam is heart-broken. The Poysers are 
disgraced and see no alternative to moving away from the par- 
ish of their fathers, old Martin facing the worse evil of being 
carried to his grave by strangers. Mr. Irwine is sorrowful and 
ashamed, and Arthur himself has only the army before him. 
More complete illustration could hardly be given to Mr. Ir- 
wine’s speech to Adam on the subject: 

There is no sort of wrong deed of which a man can bear the punish- 
ment alone; you can’t isolate yourself, and say that the evil which 


is in you shall not spread .. . so does every sin cause suffering to 
others besides those who commit it.1® 


* Bk. 5, ch. 7. *° Bk. 6, ch. 6. ** Bk. 6, ch. 2. ** Bk. 5, ch. 6. 
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At the end of the book, however, the situation is com- 
pletely changed. Arthur is back—the benevolent landlord. 
Adam is happily married to a better wife than Hetty, with a 
little Adam and a little “Lisbeth holding each a hand, his hap- 
piness dependent on a resignation, beyond parallel (and beyond 
imagination) in human nature, on the part of Uncle Seth, 
whose earthly happiness “ was to walk by Dinah’s side, and 
be tyranized over by Dinah’s and Adam’s children.” A single 
sentence tells us that Hetty, whom we have been loath to 
forget, is dead. By dying she has secured Arthur against the 
unhappiness and the moral necessity of marrying her. Mr. 
Irwine is proud, happy, and expansive. The Poysers are con- 
tented and prosperous, still Donnithorne tenants, and old Mar- 
tin has been carried to the grave by the bearers and under- 
bearers he had picked so long ago. 

What now of the wrongs that can never be righted? What 
now of the foolishness, the viciousness of saying good may 
come of evil? Good has come of it, and the moral principle 
which was the central conception of Adam Bede has been 
denied. George Eliot has forgotten the first principle of her 
narrative art, and to her desertion of that principle are trace- 
able all the major weaknesses which attach to Adam Bede 
except her intrusive and sententious moralizing, the lapse from 
the picture to the diagram, which is contrary to another prin- 
ciple she avowed. The book, then, for all its greatness, in 
spite of the triumphs of character depiction that are Hetty 
Sorrel, Mrs. Poyser, and "Lisbeth Bede, is not so great as it 
might have been, not because George Eliot was a moralist, but 
because in this instance she sacrificed her moral for the sake 
of something else. 
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ISOLABLE LYRICS OF THE MYSTERY PLAYS 
By Lu Pearson 


Within the last few years several special studies have been 
made of the cycle plays of England, but so far as I know, none 
has appeared dealing with the isolable lyrics of the mystery 
plays. In connection with these recent attempts * to turn the 
interest of students and scholars toward research in literature 
of the Middle Ages, I should like to propose for consideration 
the rich possibilities of a study that tries to prove the relation 
of the cycle lyrics to the non-dramatic vernacular literature of 
the time. Though Professor Cargill believes “ the subject mat- 
ter of the mysteries was so generally familiar that a search for 
a direct source is little short of folly,” ? one might answer that 
historical criticism is proving how generally familiar was much 
of the material Shakespeare used in his plays.’ If the lyrics of 
the mystery plays can be traced to their source in popular, or 
non-religious, or non-dramatic literature, they will undoubtedly 
aid in bringing to light a mass of material that now lies buried 
in libraries and mouldy basements, and incidentally do much 
to increase our knowledge of medieval music, metrics, and 
drama. This paper, then, hopes to indicate how numerous are 
the isolable lyrics in the cycle plays, and how important it is 
to discover their relation to the other vernacular literature of 
the time in which the plays were written. 

In searching for isolable lyrics, I have made the following 
classification: isolable lyrics proper, which consist of lyrics 
forced into the play for their own sake, and left with scarcely 
any connecting material; the lyrics with dramatic significance, 
but which can well stand alone without their setting; and four 
songs, which may be late additions to the plays, so much do 
they resemble Elizabethan songs. Among the strictly isolable 


1 Foster, Frances A., A Stanzaic Life of Christ, E.E.T.S., no. 166 (1926), with an 
introduction of much value; Fletcher Collins, Jr., “ Music in the Craft Cycles,” 
PMLA 47 (1932). 613-21; Cargill, Oscar, Drama and Liturgy, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1930; Millicent Carey, The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle, in 
Hesperia, Erganzungsreihe 11, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 

? Cargill, Drama and Liturgy, p. 139. 

3 Note especially W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Plays, The Macmillan 


Company, 1931. 
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lyrics are laments and monologues, and among the loosely re- 
lated lyrics are the hail verses addressed chiefly to Mary and 
the Christ child. But these laments and monologues and hail 
verses do not remain entirely in the classes indicated, for some 
hail verses are isolable, and not all the monologues are isolable. 
To economize space, I have dealt with the songs very briefly 
and have grouped the lyrics according to theme, beginning with 
the Creation, and running through the cycles. 

In a study of lyrics in medieval literature, one must be con- 
tent with a rather loose definition of this form of poetry. To 
seek for the characteristics of the modern or of the Elizabethan 
lyric is to get nowhere at all. Since medieval literature is often 
didactic and narrative, one may expect these two elements in 
its lyric. Then too, the medieval poet is not likely to be brief 
in his utterance, and so some of the cycle lyrics are character- 
istically long. But the primary requirement of lyric verse, the 
unity in emotional attitude, is decidedly present in the poems 
selected for this paper. Among these, the laments on death and 
the sorrows of this world lack the spontaneity that results when 
the poet can throw himself freely into the mood he wishes to 
express. The gravity of the theme, the intellect of the poet, 
the conventions of the time in regard to the treatment of the 
subject, and the peculiar complexity of the feelings which held 
the writer more or less in check—all these things tended to 
make the laments and some of the monologues a residue of 
emotion rather than an overflow. But there is usually present 
a downright sincerity and an honesty of expression most affect- 
ing. Thoughts of death and suffering and sorrow bring us all 
close to our own individual philosophy, our religious beliefs, 
and make up yearn toward the tenderest associations we have 
formed in life. Such feelings, in spite of the conventional ex- 
pression of them in the medieval lyrics, ebb and flow through 
the poems of the craft cycles. Thus it was that the medieval 
audience, often impossibly coarse and rude to our present-day 
thinking, would listen with interest to the long lyrics as they 
were chanted or sung or intoned or merely recited, according to 
whatever convention the actor was bound to observe. After 
all, they were but following him through his expression of a 
distinct emotion common to all mankind under certain condi- 
tions and experiences of life. 
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Some of the lyrics seem to be planned for an unusually fine 
singing voice. Matthew Lyle Spencer some years ago * called 
our attention to the fact that singers from neighboring churches 
were used in plays merely for singing. The comments of the 
shepherds regarding the angel’s voice in the second part of the 
Towneley “ Adoration of the Shepherds ” prepare the audience 
for a most beautiful tenor, and cause us of today to believe 
the author had in mind an exceptional singer for the part, just 
as did Shakespeare when he wrote some of his charming lyrics 
for a very sweet singing voice. Spencer says further that the 
pageant masters “were accustomed to get their men from 
each other, and, in fact, from all sources.” Some of these, he 
says, were doubtless 


actors of exceptional or unusual ability who had come from neigh- 
boring towns for this special festival of the year; for we hear of 
London players and of at least one from Wakefield being at York 
in 1446, and no doubt there were borrowings of especially good 
actors from neighboring towns.® 


Among those chosen for the plays were clerks, laymen, pro- 
fessionals, and amateurs. And yet, in spite of so much mate- 
rial from which to choose, good singing voices were not too 
numerous, but were much in demand for all craft cycles. 
Professor Patterson ° admits that while our earliest extant 
religious lyrics in the vernacular date from the late twelfth 
century, still such songs were sung in the years preceding as 
well as following the Norman Conquest. After the Poema Mo- 
rale and On God Ureisun of ure Lefdi were written, every kind 
of religious feeling found expression in verse, he says.” Among 
such verses he lists prayers, portions of the scripture, anti- 
phons, hymns, and especially the seven penitential Psalms.’ 
That the cycle plays should result from an impulse of this na- 
ture is not strange, but that they should be due as well to a 
desire to advertise certain monasteries is an interesting view 


* Corpus Christi Pageants in England, New York, 1911, pp. 119, 197. 

5 Op. cit., p. 56. For the Nativity theme Christmas Carols, if used, would require 
good voices. 

° Frank A. Patterson, The Middle English Penitential Lyric, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1911, p. 17. 

Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. 21, for a complete list of kinds of lyrics. 
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of the other side of the picture. Professor Cargill,® in his effort 
to dispute the origin of the mystery plays as being in the 
Easter ritual, declares “ . early plays were the work of 
the professional entertainers of the day, the minstrels, who 
were hired by the monks to entertain, to instruct, and to draw 
to the shrines, the populace.” How far this practice extended 
beyond the period of origins he hesitates to say. He does be- 
lieve, however, that the author of certain of the Towneley plays 
made his living as a “ professional entertainer and drama- 
tist.”*° Miss Millicent Carey, while arriving at her analysis 
of the type of genius in this Wakefield author through evidence 
entirely divergent in many ways from that produced by Pro- 
fessor Cargill, admits that one day we may discover Gilbert 
Pilkington to be the author of certain Towneley plays though 
not of the poems, Northern Passion and Turnament of Toten- 
ham, attributed to him by Professor Cargill. Miss Carey’s 
search for sources of the four plays she deals with in The 
Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle has produced results 
both interesting and illuminating to all who are interested in 
the history of influences which the non-dramatic vernacular 
literature had upon the cycle plays of England.** We may con- 
clude, she says, 


that the author of the Towneley Shepherd Plays was first of all a 
compiler. He chose from many sources single incidents, details, 
ideas, situations, even whole stories, and adapted them to his own 
dramatic ends. His originality consists, first, in the very fact that 
he did choose material from varied sources, and second, in the 
technical skill with which he adapts his material to his purposes. 


Later, she declares that this author’s introduction into his 
plays of a great variety of secular material was largely respon- 
sible for the secularization of drama.* Apropos of the discus- 


° Drama and Liturgy, p. 140. 2° Ibid., p. 120. 

“The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle, p. 236. 

3 Ibid., pp. 142-50. From Religious literature, she lists Lenten sermons, homilies 
of Aelfric, Trinity homilies of the 12th and 13th centuries, a prose piece of the 
14th century entitled St. Edmund’s Mirror, Wyclif’s sermons on the Nativity (2), 
many religious poems, hymns, and carols. (See p. 147 for parallel passages.) She 
adds the Cursor Mundi, two Vernon lyrics, a 14th century poem, Festivals of the 
Church, a carol in the Richard Hill MS, The Jolly Shepherd Wat, hymns to the 
Virgin, and Chaucer’s A. B. C. Quite as comprehensive are her lists from popular 
literature and from folklore. 

*8 Op. cit., p. 243. 
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sion raised by Professor Cargill as to Pilkington’s authorship 
of certain Towneley plays, Miss Carey admits that the met- 
rical test is the most obvious and the safest that can be used 
in determining a man’s work.’* Such an analysis is of value in 
its own right, however, and in this respect will yield richest 
results to students of the cycle lyrics. 

From the Creation I have chosen two sets of lyrics accord- 
ing to theme: the first deals with the praise of God by the 
angels; the second, with the laments of Adam and Eve when 
driven from Eden. 

Towneley * 1.11 Dramatic Lyric 


Our lord god in trynyte, 

Mpyrth and lovyng be to the, 

Mpyrth and lovyng ouer al thyng; 
ffor thou has made, with thi bidyng, 
Heuen, & earth, and all that is, 

and giffen vs Ioy that neuer shall mys. 
Lord, thou art full mych of myght, 
that has maide lucifer so bright; 

we loue the, lord, bright ar we, 

bot none of vs so bright as he; 

He may well hight lucifere, 

ffor lufly light that he doth bere. 

He is so lufly and so bright 

It is great ioy to see that sight; 

We lofe the, lord, with all our thoght 
that sich thyng can make of noght. 


This lyric provides a graceful exit for Deus and prepares for 
the part Lucifer is to play; thus it has dramatic significance. 
But its smoothness of ‘metre and its emotional appeal make it 
suitable for a praise song for men or angels. The York ** lyric 
on this theme is arranged for responsive singing. In York 1.6 
the first angel praises God in melodious verses that are an- 
swered in 1.10 by a chorus of angels singing “ with steadfast 
voice.” Quotation of but one stanza will show the extensive 
use of alliteration: 


* Tbid., p. 287. 

18 Quotations from the Towneley plays in this paper are found in the publications 
of E.E. T.S., Series 71, London, 1897, reedited by George England, with side notes 
and an introduction by Alfred Pollard. 

+6 Quotations from the York plays in this paper are found in the edition by 
Lucy Toulmin Smith, Oxford, 1885. 
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York 1.6 


A! mercyfull maker, full mekill is thi mighte, 

That all this warke at a worke worthely has wroghte, 

Ay loved be that lufly lorde of his lighte, 

That vs thus mighty has made, that nowe was righte noghte; 
In blys for to byde in hys blyssyng, 

Ay lastande, in luf lat vs lowte hym, 

At beelde vs thus baynely abowete hym, 

Of myrth neuermore to haue myssyng. 


There is not a little discussion, of course, as to the metrics 
of the cycle plays. Lucy Toulmin Smith *’ declares that the 
poetry cannot be “scanned like Shakespeare or Chaucer, or 
even like the Cursor,” but must, “for the greater part, be 
read according to accent or stress, the intervening syllables, 
more or less, in number, being slurred or read with a lighter 
touch.” Professor Cargill ** supports Professor Davidson’s be- 
lief that “the bard ... recited the warlike deeds of the 
time” in Old English metre till the church poets furnished 
“ballads and pious songs, formed . . . upon the Latin sep- 
tenar.” These, he believes, were sung in recitative delivery to 
the harp, and possibly took on the rhythmic intonation of the 
church service. The knowledge of Old English metrics shown 
by the poetic genius of Wakefield is, Professor Cargill believes, 
due to a deliberate attempt “ at archaizing as a protest against 
the effete romantic poetry of the day,” and he considers the 
finest products of “this fourteenth century revolt” in the 
Towneley plays. Surely this matter of metrics in the cycle 
plays is worthy of study. 

The author of York 6 was evidently much interested in 
Adam’s lament, for his verse becomes truly lyrical. Perhaps 
the writer had been musing on the hard lot of man and felt 
no little resentment toward the “ weakling” who caused all 
the sin of the world. Or perhaps he was able to feel again as 
did Adam when he was driven out of Eden. How old is the 
lyric? and whence came it? Was it original with the play- 


 Ibid., “ Introduction,” p. i. Miss Smith compares the verse of this period to 
the unbarred music of the same time, and notes how the metre varies and adapts 
itself to the style of subject to be treated and to the person speaking. Excessive 
alliteration or long, mouthfilling lines are specially devised for opening speeches or 
for characters meant to make an imposing impression. 


**“The Authorship of the Secunda Pastorum,” PMLA 41 (December, 1926), 
810-31. 
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wright, or did he adapt it from a lament in the vernacular 
literature? Its universal appeal is most striking. 
York 6. 15-21 Isolable Lyric 
Allas! for syte and sorowe sadde, 
Mournynge makis me mased and madde, 


To thynke in herte what helpe y hadde 
and nowe has none. 


On grounde mom I neuyr goo gladde, 
my gamys ere gane. 


Gone ar my games with-owten glee, 
Allas! in blisse kouthe we noght bee, 
For putte we were to grete plente 
at prime of the day; 
Be tyme of none alle lost had wee, 
sa welawaye. 


Though lack of space prevents quoting more than two of the 
seven stanzas in this lyric, one sees immediately how the author 
uses the medieval device for connecting stanzas by the repe- 
tition of phrases. This device also adds to the mournful tone 
that becomes the listless despair of a man who has had much 
to lose and has lost it all because of his weak, sinful nature.” 
Though one might read into these lines the cry of a young 
man who has seared his youth, one sees most of all the frailties 
of mankind down through the years since Adam first cried out 
in anguish to his God. 

In the Chester cycle, Adam’s abusive attitude toward Eve 
is given an airy touch. Although God interrupts the lament 
and so makes a dialogue of the verses, Adam speaks very much 
like a medieval husbandman (see Chester 2.44-5). Though 
this lyric is dramatic, without God’s speeches it forms a lament 
in its own right. In lines 378-400 of Ludus Coventriae,” Eve 
gives the lament, and though her lines are in the form of a 
dialogue, they seem somewhat forced into the play. Here we 
find none of the frivolous feeling of the Chester ** lament by 


1° For laments of this same character, see Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of 
the Fourteenth Century, Clarendon Press, 1924, nos. 6, 106, 107, 118, and 120. 

2° The text for Ludus Coventriae used in this paper was edited by K. S. Block 
for E. E. T.S., Series 120, London, 1922. 

21 The text for the Chester plays used in this paper was that reedited by Matthews, 
pub. for the E. E.T.S., Series 115, London, 1916. 
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Adam; rather, Eve grieves in a downright manner. The poet 
makes her grief more reflective of what he thinks it should 
have been, however, rather than of what Eve might have made 
it, and so the didactic element somewhat dulls the lyrical.” 

The cycle prologues provide an excellent opportunity for 
lyric expression. True, such speech must be connected closely 
with the drama, serving as scenery, or explaining the purpose 
of the play, or providing a moralizing introduction, but at 
times the lyrical element triumphs in spite of the dramatic 
use of the lines. In some instances the prologue is lyrical in its 
own right. Though there seems to be no evidence of any regu- 
lar musical accompaniment to these prologues, it is quite pos- 
sible music was used at times to heighten the dramatic serious- 
ness of the exalted speeches. The York play dealing with the 
Deluge opens with God speaking. This dramatic lyric (York 
8.1-24) is a curious mixture of dignity and wistfulness in its 
god-like aloofness and human sympathy. Chester 3.1-2 forms 
a sharp contrast to it, for the lyrical element is almost lost in 
the narrative in the Chester play. There is also far less dignity 
than in the York prologue, and the expression is very concrete 
in its evident attempt to appeal to the common people pri- 
marily. 

Although they endow God with many human traits both as 
to character and appearance, the medieval poets may have 
found it easier to imagine Noah’s thoughts than God’s. Cer- 
tainly, the prologues spoken by Noah have much more of the 
lyrical quality than has either of the speeches just mentioned 
as given by God. True, the personal tone in Noah’s lines may 
be partly due to his attitude of prayer indicated by both words 
and gestures. In the prologue of Ludus Coventriae (lines 1-39) 
the didactic element almost destroys the lyric. The whole 
speech sounds very much like a homily; indeed, the sixth line 
has been lifted bodily from such a work, and the whole effect 
of the three stanzas is to suggest much borrowing from such 
a source. Of the prologues concerned with Noah, that in the 
Towneley cycle is by far the best. It reviews all man’s sins 
and the cause of them; it is a prayer for mercy, but most of 


*? See Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, no. 110, and 
English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, no. 79, for an interesting defense of women. 
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all, it is a eulogy on God’s power and compassion. The poet 
has expressed his own state of mind as well as that of man- 
kind at large with interesting fidelity. See Towneley 3.1-8 
for this isolable lyric, which, in its subject matter and mood 
bears a close resemblance to orisons, hymns, and prayers to 
God.” 

From a like source in vernacular literature must have come 
Abraham’s prologue in T'owneley 4.1-6. The personal element 
is more pronounced here than in the other prologues just re- 
ferred to, and the lines are more rapid in their movement. 
Space permits quoting but one of the five stanzas, but in the 
following lines one gets a fair idea of the hurry in the words 
and the distress they suggest. 

Towneley 4. 1 First stanza of an Isolable Lyric 


Adonay, thou god veray, 
Thou here us when we to the call, 
As thou art he that best may, 
Thou art most socoure and help of all; 
Mightfull lord! to the I pray, 
Let onys the oyle of mercy fall, 
Shall I neuer abide that day, 
Truly yit I hope I shall. 


More dramatic, because of its relation to the play, yet forced 
into the drama for its own value as a lyrical narrative, is the 
York prologue of the play “ Abraham.” God’s interruption at 
the moment when Abraham is about to obey the command to 
sacrifice his son gives the monologue a poignancy not found in 
any other. This isolable lyric runs through the first four 
stanzas of York 10. The short monologue in Ludus Coventriae 
(“ Noah,” ll. 1-8) on this theme is more lyrical, partly because 
of its brevity, but even so does not touch the heart as does 
the York poem. It is significant, however, for its close rela- 
tion to the prayer loved by all Christians. 

Most myghty makere of Sunne and of mone 

Kyng of kyngys and lord ouer all 

All myghty god in hevyn trone 


23 See no. 41, “ Hymn to God” and no. 49, “ An Orisoun to God” and no. 48, 
“A Morning Thanksgiving and Prayer to God ” in Patterson’s The Middle English 
Penitential Lyric. See also Carleton Brown’s English Lyrics of the Thirteenth 
Century, no. 59, “ A Hymn to the Heavenly Father,” and his Religious Lyrics of 
the Fourteenth Century, no. 93, “ An Orison to the Trinity.” 
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I the honowre and evyr mor xal 
My lord my god to the I kall 

With herty wyll lord I the pray 
In synfull lyff lete me nevyr fall 
but lete me leve evyr to thi pay. 


Perhaps one of the best examples of the isolable lyric is 
David’s song in Towneley 7. This long poem is brought into 
the play for its own sake, and the author of it must have had 
in mind a man who could both sing and play in a manner fit- 
ting to the David tradition. Indeed, the first stanza reminds 
one of the scop and his self-assured manner of entertaining his 
master. Space permits quoting but one of the eight stanzas. 


Towneley 7. 19-26 First stanza of an Isolable Lyric 


19 Myrth I make till all men, 
with my harp and fyngers ten, 

And warn theym that thay glad; 
ffor god will that his son down send, 
that wroght adam with his hend, 

And heuen and erth mayde. 


A comparison of the “Hail Mary’s” of the “ Annuncia- 
tion ” in the four cycles shows much variation; the first stanzas 
are somewhat similar in their lyric value, and the explanation 
(which is omitted from the following excerpts) changes quickly 
into prose. 


Chester 6.1 


Haile be thou, Mary, maiden free, 
full of grace! god is with thee, 
among all women blessed thou be, 
and the fruite of thy bodye! 


Ludus Coventriae, Fo. 62, lines 216-220 


Ave maria gratia plena Dominus tecum 
Hey] fful of grace god is with the 

Among all women blyssyd art thu 

here this name Eva is turnyd Ave 

that is to say with-owte sorwe are ye now. 


York 12.13 


Hayle! Marie! full of grace and blysse, 
Our lord god is with the, 

And has chosen the for his, 

Of all women blist mot thou be. 
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Towneley 10. 2-3 


hayll, Mary, gracyouse! 
hayll, madyn and godis spouse! 
Unto the I lowte; 
Of all vyrgyns thou art qwene, 
That euer was, or shal be seyn, 
wythouten dowte. 


hayll, Mary, and well thou be! 
My lord of heuen is wyth the, 
wythouten end; 
hayll, woman most of mede! 
goodly lady, haue thou no drede, 
That I commend; 


Professor Taylor, in his study of The Relation of the English 
Corpus Christi Play to the Middle English Religious Lyric,” 
has found many parallels in the vernacular literature to the 
hail, welcome, and farewell lyrics of the cycle plays. Of late 
years, every anthology of Middle English lyrics contains poems 
of this character taken from religious and non-religious and 
non-dramatic poetry in the vernacular.”> As a rule the song of 
the Virgin at the birth of her child is given scant treatment in 
the cycle plays. In the Chester version, Mary speaks in dia- 
logue, but in the York play, the playwright makes her song 
important for its own sake, and ends the scene with it. 


York 14. 9-10 Isolable Lyric 


Hayle my lord God! hayle prince of pees! 

Hayle my fadie, and hayle my sone! 

Hayle souereyne sege all synnes to sesse! 

Hayle God and man in erth to wonne! 
Hayle! thrugh whos myght 

All this worlde was first begonne, 
merknes and light. 


Sone, as I am sympill sugett of thyne, 
Vouchesaffe, swete sone I pray the, 
That I myght the take in the(r) armys of myne, 
And in this poure wede to arraie the; 

Graunte me thi blisse! 
As I am thy modir chosen to be 

In sothfastnesse. 


24 MP 5 (1907). 18-21. 
*°See particularly Patterson, Carleton Brown, and Chambers’ and Sidgwick’s 
Early English Lyrics. 
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The simplicity of this lyric, which is included more for its 
own sake than for its dramatic effect, is very touching. 

In the vernacular popular and religious poetry are found 
many lullabies dealing with the shy mother and child; in one 
the child weeps *° because of its humble birth and the cold 
that seems cruel to its little naked body, but most of all be- 
cause of the suffering it is destined to endure. In another,” 
the mother grieves, and the child comforts her by telling her 
of its mission to mankind. There are many variants of the 
weeping child and Mary’s attempts to lull it to rest while it 
continues to mourn its destined suffering for the sins of the 
world. In all these cradle songs, however, Mary’s attitude is 
shy and loving and gentle, and the child is not ever free from 
the weight of the sins of man. It is quite possible that when 
the cycle plays merely indicate Mary’s singing, they imply 
she is to make use of one of these lovely lyrics from the popu- 
lar and non-dramatic vernacular literature. 

The appearance of the shepherds before the Child, and their 
adoration of Him provide hail lyrics in which the humble 
peasant is shown, giving out of his pitifully small store the 
choicest treasure he possesses. There is a worldly touch here 
also, for usually two of them ask to be remembered for their 
gifts. Although there is much that is childish in these plays, 
and although there are many inaccuracies, historical and other- 
wise, still one must admit that the playwrights often made 
their chief appeal to the poetry in the souls of these people as 
exemplified in such scenes as their giving the Christ child a 
child’s gifts in the “Second Shepherd’s Play,” in their por- 
trayal of John’s anguish at parting from Jesus in the “ Bap- 
tist Play,” and in their picture of Mary wishing to carry her 
son’s cross in the “ Scourging Play.” In the Ludus Coventriae, 
the adoration of the shepherds, although connected with the 
play by the dialogue between Joseph and the shepherds, be- 
comes lyrical when the men address Mary and the Child. One 
feels these isolable hail lyrics must have been inserted for their 
own sake in order to use the popular vernacular lyrics of the 
same theme.”® 


*° Chambers and Sidgwick, 1907, pp. 119-120. See also nos. 28 and 65 pf Brown’s 
Religious Lyrics of the Fourteen Century, pp. 35-6 and 83-4. 
** Chambers and Sidgwick, pp. 121-3. 

*8 See note 24 above. 
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One of the best hail lyrics consists of the eight stanzas,” 
each one of which is assigned to a burgess, and all of which 
are to be sung at the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem. Coming 
after the miracles performed along the way, it makes an im- 
posing spectacle and provides for a dramatic chorus of excel- 
lent singers. All the eight stanzas are well incorporated into 
the play. There are at least fifty “hails” in the entire poem, 
one being possessed of great musical possibilities. The last line 
sung in full chorus would thrill even a sophisticated audience. 

An angel announces the birth of the Christ child to the shep- 
herds in the play of the “Adoration of the Shepherds” in 
Ludus Coventriae. The wonder with which the shepherds dis- 
cuss the angel’s voice connects this song closely with the action 
of the play and makes it serve also as an introduction. The 
playwright must have had in mind a very gifted singer for 
his theme, conventionalized as it had become. In the Towneley 
cycle the shepherds discuss the voice with much animation. 
One of them says with a great deal of awe that the angel’s 
voice “ brought twenty-four short notes to a long,” and another 
says he could not count the notes but they were “ gentle and 
full tones.” The three of them try to imitate the voice, and 
to sing the song over, but unfortunately we are not given the 
result of their effort except in a fragment of four lines. In the 
second part of the Towneley play of this theme, the angel 
appears to the men just after they have “ blanketed ” Mak, 
and their awe of his lovely voice and their effort to imitate it 
form a sharp contrast to the comedy of the play. Fletcher Col- 
lins, Jr., in an article *° on “ Music in the Craft Cycles,” points 
out certain songs which he declares are taken from the ver- 
nacular lyrics, and which are English folk songs of the type 
continued in Tudor and Jacobean drama. He lists in particular 
the lullaby of the mothers to their infants before Herod, the 
shepherds’ “ As I owt Rodde,” sung while journeying to and 
from the Christ Child whom they adore, and the “ Pottell of 
Malmsey,” drinking song of Noah’s wife and her gossips. Mr. 
Collins also notes the song by Gabriel to Mary in the Cividale 


2°See York 15. 71-8. 

80 PMLA 47 (1932). 313-21. In this very interesting article the author refers also 
to another work in this field: The Oxford Book of Carols, 1928. The relation be- 
tween carols and cycle plays is well worth investigation. 
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“ Annunciation,” and says of its origin that “an antiphon in 
the Mass on the Feast of the Annunciation ” was “ the basis of 
the complicated and lovely melody.” Of like character is the 
song of the two angels in Towneley 29 at Christ’s ascension.** 
Few religious songs in English occur in the cycles, as Fletcher 
notes. He refers in particular to the Chester “ Deluge ” play, 
in which, as the waters rise up over the earth, and the ark 
heaves on the waves, the passengers in the ark are directed to 
sing the psalm (King James Version, no. 69) “Save me, O 
God, for the waters come into my soul!” Of interest, too, in 
this connection, is Mr. Collins’s statement concerning the 
Planctus: “In plays dealing with the Planctus, one invariably 
finds that the music of the Heu, misera cry of the Maries is a 
melodious wail, a very anguished melody—as much so as that 
in the last act of a tragic grand opera.” These actual exam- 
ples of song in the craft cycles do not necessarily exhaust the 
discussion of music in the cycles, however. Directions for sing- 
ing are very numerous throughout the plays, and the field of 
research in this matter is still ready to yield new discoveries.* 
Instead of singing the “ Magnificat” in the Ludus Coven- 
triae as in two of the other cycle plays, Mary merely says she 
will sing. We assume, therefore, she follows the conventional 
song very closely in her “holy psalme.” ** In the Towneley 
play, however, she sings five stanzas, the first one, as quoted, 
showing the general character of this songful worship. 


Towneley 11. 9-13 First stanza of an Isolable Lyric 


Magnificat anima mea dominum 
My saull lufys my lord abuf 
And my gost gladys with luf, 
In god, that is my hele; 
ffor he has bene sene agane, 
the buxumnes of his bane, 
And kept me madyn lele. 


241 


In Chester 6.10-4 this isolable lyric is more elaborate, the 
Latin interpolations showing the Church influence but adding 


*1 See stanzas 45-9. 
*? In a hasty survey of the plays I have found directions for singing as follows: 
for the Chester cycle, 16; for Ludus Coventriae, 17; for York, 15; for Towneley, 
7. A close examination of the plays will probably yield a greater number. 

*8See Ludus Coventriae (Fol. 72, lines 81-2). 
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much dignity to the exultant mood of the song. One must read 
the entire poem to appreciate it fully, however. Mary ends the 
scene in the York play by the following words and by singing 
the “ Magnificat ”: 
York 12. 24 
[T]o his grace I will me ta, 
With chastite to dele, 
That made me thus to ga 
Omange his maidens fele. 
My saule sall louyingma 
Vnto that lorde so lele 
And my gast make ioye alswa 
In god that es my hele. 


“The Purification of Mary” in the Coventry in the York 
and in the Towneley plays contains much lyrical matter. This 
is expressed by Simeon’s conventional prayer in the first and 
third plays alluded to, and in the prologue of the York play, 
the prologue being delivered by the “ prisbeter.” In the Co- 
ventry play the yearning of Simeon is genuine in its pious 
prayer for the blessing of seeing the Child, but it also draws 
heavily upon the popular poems of the day in its catalogue of 
the evils of old age. Simeon’s prayer in Towneley 17.1-9 is 
universal in that it voices the yearning of all pious Christians 
to behold their Lord.** As one grows older this yearning is 
likely to become more pronounced, and Simeon’s reference to 
his years and to the heavy afflictions which they bring is also 
universal in its appeal to Christian meekness, and to Christian 
willingness to bear the burden of the cross that old age lays 
across the shoulders. The “ prisbeter’s ” prologue to the York 
play is probably a fair copy of the priest’s prayer at a service 
calling for didactic preachments. A comparison of it with the 
two prayers just alluded to shows the strong lyricism of the 
latter. 

The Coventry and York plays dealing with Simeon are 
possessed of “welcome” lyrics that may have been lifted 
directly from the popular vernacular literature. Anna’s wel- 
come is more lyrical than dramatic, and probably was sung or 
chanted.* A comparison of one of the stanzas of this isolable 


34 Note the parallel quoted from Reliquiae Antiquae, 2. 211, in Taylor, pp. 22-3. 
85 Note Taylor’s parallels to cycle “ welcome” lyrics on pp. 18-9. 
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lyric with one from a “ welcome” song in the popular ver- 
nacular will show the relation. 


York 41. 324-27. First stanza of an Isolable Lyric 


Welcome! blyssed Mary and madyn ay, 

Welcome! mooste meke in thyne array, 

Welcome! bright starne that shyneth ae as day, 
all for our blys. 


Sloan 2593, quoted by Chambers and Sidgwick * 


Wolcum be thou, hevene king, 
Wolcum, born in one morwening, 

Wolcum, for whom we schall sing, 
Wolcum, Yole! 


The Coventry “ welcome ” stanzas rendered by Anne, Simeon, 
and the clerks were probably sung. The chorus is suggested by 
the arrangement, the clerks concluding the welcome. Simeon’s 
“ Haill blyssed babb ” in the York play as he enters the tem- 
ple and sees Jesus is both dramatic and lyrical, but it is also 
conventional in its enumeration of the qualities of the Virgin 
and Child. But when Simeon thanks “the lord God ” for be- 
ing permitted to see the Savior, he puts much personal feeling 
into the lyric. Only the first two stanzas are given here. 


York 41. 386-93 Tsolable Lyric 
I thanke the lord God of thy greet grace, 
That thus haith sparyd me a space, 
This babb in my narmes for to imbrace 
as the prophecy tell[es]. 


I thanke the that me my lyfe lent, 

I thanke the that me thus seyll sent, 

That this sweyt babb, that I in armes hent, 
with myrth my myght alwais melles. 


Professor Taylor puts the “ hail” and “ welcome ” and “ fare- 
well” lyrics into one category, the latter two being merely 
variations of the “hail” lyrical form, which he thinks prob- 
ably developed from Gabriel’s “ Hail Mary.” ** In referring to 
the prayers and hymns addressed to Mary, he says there were 
thousands in the poetry of the Middle Ages but few in the 
cycle plays, probably because they were struck out of the 


°° From p. 232 of Early English Lyrics. 
Taylor, pp. 6-7. 
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plays when the Mary-worship fell into disfavor in England.** 
All the anthologies include many of these poems to Mary, and 
among them are many variants of The Five Joys of Mary, a 
poem playing upon the five letters of Mary’s name, and still 
found in Ludus Coventriae, Fo. 47, lines 244-51 and York 
47.113-44. In the latter play, Mary’s joys are listed by the 
angels after she has exchanged greetings with Jesus in heaven; 
in the former, they are listed while Mary is in the temple. The 
connection between the “ hail” lyrics and Christmas carols is 
obvious, but Professor Taylor declares rightly, I believe, that 
the lyrics were affected by the plays rather than the plays by 
the lyrics.*° 

The richest field for research may be in the laments, for the 
popularity of this type was as great in the love lyrics as in 
the religious. Most of the cycle laments are by Mary the 
mother, John, Jesus, and by aged or sinful individuals. In his 
study of The English “ Planctus Mariae,” *° Professor Taylor 
observed that the York and Chester cycles too fully assimi- 
lated the planctus to say whether they were once independent 
lyrics or were written by a dramatist who was familiar with 
these themes in the religious poetry of the day. In the Towne- 
ley cycle, he considered this assimilation not so perfect; in the 
Hegge plays, most perfect of all. Eliminate the planctus from 
the cycle plays, however, he declared, and fairly complete plays 
are left. “In no case is there conclusive proof which goes to 
show that the planctus is, in the English passion-play, the 
original portion from which the rest of the play was expanded.” 
He pointed out, however, that the dependence of the cycle 
plays on non-dramatic and dramatic planctus Mariae and 
lyrical dialogue covering the field of biblical narrative alone 
show how vast the indebtedness of these plays to religious 
lyrics of the Middle Ages, and he estimated one-fourth of the 
cycle plays to be lyrical.** Christ’s laments were about as 
widespread as the Christmas Carol, according to Taylor,** and 
were sometimes, as in the Towneley play, incorporated into 
the drama with little change. 


88 Ibid. Ibid. Tbid., p. 88. Ibid., p. 15. 

‘8 Ibid., pp. 8-11. See also E. R. Reed’s Intro. to the Cambridge edition of 
Christmas Carols of the XVIth Century, 1932 in which he advances the theory 
that “in the noels and carols, songs of the Church were secularized.” 
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In the Ludus Coventriae, the laments by Mary and Jesus 


are in dialogue. In the Chester play, Mary comes to the cross 
and laments. Quotation of one stanza will show its dramatic 
quality, although there is no attempt to connect the lament 
with the play. 


Chester 16. 625-44 First stanza of Isolable Lyric 


Alas! my love! my lyfe! my lee! 
Alas! mowrning now madds me. 
Alas! my Boote looke thou be, 

thy mother that thee bare! 

Think on my freut! I fostered thee, 
and gave the sucke vpon my knee; 
vpon my payne haue thou pitty! 
the faylés no power. 


In the Towneley play John tries to interrupt Mary’s lament, 
but without success. Whether this is a device to show Mary 
so lost in her suffering that she is oblivious to her surround- 
ings, or whether the dramatist is but recording a lament and 
trying to dramatize it, is a question. Regardless of the cause 
for its use, it is isolable if read in stanzas 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, 58, 
59, 60, 61. 63, 64, 66, 67, and 68. Mary’s lament in the York 
play is dramatic rather than lyric, and is quite short; never- 
theless, it suggests both the Towneley and the Chester details 
of suffering. Richard Rolle’s Lament over the Passion * is a 
compound of these laments by Mary, representing the attitude 
of the gentle mother who grieves deeply for the suffering of 
her “ dere-worthly derlyng, sa dolefully dyght.” 

The lament by Jesus in the Towneley *° play is beautifully 
woven into the drama, and although much of the expression 
of grief is conventional, it must have been very popular with 
Christians of the Middle Ages. The details are concretely pre- 
sented, and there is a human quality in the speaker’s attitude 
that brings him much closer to his hearers than in the York 
play. The lament is isolable. The Lord’s lament in the York 
play is short and rather too smooth for the occasion, though it 
has much dramatic power. The Cursor Mundi and a well- 
known sermon of the time provide a fairly close parallel. 


“*See pp. 94-5 of Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century. 
Towneley 28. 39-41, 43-5. 
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York 36. 15 Dramatic Lyric 


With bittirfull bale have I bought, 
Thus, man, all thi misse for to mende, 
On me for to looke lette thou nought, 
How baynly my body I bende. 


No wighte in this worlde wolde haue wende, 
What sorowe I suffre for thy sake, 
Manne, kaste the thy kyndynesse be kende, 
Trewe tente vn-to me that thou take, 

And treste. 


For foxis ther dennys haue thei, 
Birdis hase ther nestis to paye, 
But the sone of man this daye, 

Has noght on his heed for to rest. 


A Religious Lyric *° 


Man, thu haue thine thout one me, 
thence hou dere i bouthe the; 

T let me nailen to the tre— 

hardere deth ne mai non ben— 
thenc, man, al hit was for the. 


I gaf my fles, i gaf mi blod, 

for the me let i-don on rod, 

Vt of mi side ern the flod; 

I tholed hit al wid milde mod— 
Man, hit [was] al for thi god. 


Mine peines weren harde and stronge, 
Mi moder thouth es swithe longe; 
thence, man, er thu do thi sinne, 
Wath i tholede for man-kinne; 

Min harde deth the shal don blinne. 


John’s lament, which opens the York play, is more personal 
in tone and more lyrical in mood than that of Jesus or Mary. 
It is as if he would voice the grief of all who watched the dis- 
tressing procession as it went slowly up the hill to Calvary. 
The latter half is even more touching than the beginning, and 
since there is not space for quoting more than a few lines, it 
seems best to call attention to John’s concern about the mother. 


**See Cursor Mundi vv. 17115-17178 and a sermon by Caesarius Arles, “ De 
Iudicio extremo” (Migne, Patrol. Lat., 39, col. 2207) as listed by Carleton Brown 


in a note on p. 243. 
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York 34.13. 


But in myn herte grete drede haue I; 
That his modir for dole schall dye, 
When she sees ones that sight; 
But certis I schal not wande for-thy, 
To warne that carefull company, 
Or he to dede be dight. 


A significant lyric in the religious poetry of the time tells the 
result of John’s report; *’ the first stanza is as follows: 

His body is wapped all in wo, 

Hand and fote he may not go. 


Thy son, lady, that thou lovest so 
Naked is nailed upon a tree. 


After Mary has heard John’s report, she goes to the cross, 
according to this lyric, and asks Jesus why man has “ so doo 
to thee? ” He tells her “I hing for mannes sake” and asks 
John to care for his mother, and then says, “ Fader, my soule 
I thee betake.” The last stanza exhorts all men to pray “to 
that blessed sone,” that he may help all mankind and bring 
to them bliss “ Amen, amen, amen, for charite! ” 

The Towneley play of the “ Resurrection ” repeats the Jesus 
lament, adding much to that of the “ Crucifixion ” in the way 
of the didactic and narrative, and losing as much of the lyrical. 
This lament is very long, and is inserted, not nearly so much 
for a dramatic purpose as for its own sake. Thus it is isolable. 
Like many of the long monologues which recall the life of man 
on earth and describe the sin and sufferings of old age, it seems 
to be borrowed not so much from the Bible or even the teach- 
ings of the Church, as from popular non-dramatic poetry of 
the time. The fact that people listened to such long monologues 
as this Towneley, Jesus lament when they were supposed to be 
seeking entertainment is a strong indication that they liked the 
poem, and they liked it and its kind because of the appeal of 
the familiar. 

In the Chester play of this same theme, “ the Resurrection,” 
Christ exhorts the people to profit by his sacrifice in order to 
save their souls, and He uses much the same argument as in 
the Towneley play, although his manner is different. The heavy 


“See pp. 146-7 of Early English Lyrics, ed. by Chambers and Sidgwick, and con- 
sult their notes for sources and variants. 
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didactic and narrative elements of the latter are replaced by a 
lightness and a singing quality in the Chester lament. This 
change in mood and tempo is due, no doubt, to the smoother 
versification and to the shorter stanzaic form of the Chester 
play. Both begin, however, with an introduction that is start- 
lingly similar. 
Towneley 26. 38 

Earthly man, that I haue wroght, 

wightly wake, and slepe thou noght! 

with bytter bayll I haue the boght! 

To make the fre; 


Into this dongeon depe I soght 
And all for luf of the. 


Chester 18. 20 


Earthly man, that I haue wrought, 
awake out of thy sleepe! 
Earthly man, whom I haue bought, 
of me thou take no keepe. 


from heauen mans sow! I sought 

Into a Dongeon deepe; 

My deere Lemmon from thence I brought, 
for ruthe of her I weep. 


The York “ Resurrection” is of interest for its lament by 
Mary Magdalene, and for Christ’s appearance to her. The 
Virgin’s lament is very poor. The other two Marys have set 
out to find their Lord, but Mary Magdalene stays by the tomb 
and gives way to her grief. The last stanza shows clearly the 
effect of religious and non-religious and non-dramatic poetry. 


York 38. 48 Last Stanza of an Isolable Lyric 


How might I but loved that swete,— 

That for my loue tholed woundes wete, 

And sithen be grauen vndir the grete— 
Such kyndes kithe. 

Ther is no-thyng to that we mete, 
May make me blithe. 


When Jesus appears to her in the next play, York 39., she ex- 
presses her feelings in a lyrical burst of song. 
York 39.17 Dramatic Lyric 


Alle for joie me likes to synge, 
Myne herte is gladder thanne the glee, 
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And all for joie of thy risyng 
That suffered dede vpponne a tree. 
Or !uffe nowe is thou crowned kyng, 
Is none so trewe levand more free, 
Thy love passis all erthely thyng, 
Lorde, blissed motte thou euere bee! 


This lyric is connected to the play by a dialogue of which it is 
an integral part, and so cannot be set off by itself. To prepare 
for Mary’s joy at seeing her Lord, however, the dramatist has 
had her open the play with a prologue in which she laments 
the death of Jesus. Thus the prologue has dramatic significance, 
but it is so complete in itself that it is also isolable.** 

Peter’s lamentation is one of the best isolable lyrics in the 
cycle plays. He has doubted Mary’s story of the resurrection, 
but the story has made him yearn afresh for his Master. He 
recalls how he has denied Him, and in a very human manner 
grieves over his weakness. There is no attempt to connect the 
lyric with the play. 

Towneley 28.12 First stanza of Isolable Lyric 
Waloway! my lefe deres/there I stand in this sted, 
sich sorow my hart sheres/for rewth I can no red; 


sen that mawdleyn witnes beres/that ihesus rose from ded, 
Myn ees has letten salt teres/on erthe to se ym trede. 


A lyric expressive of genuine feeling and used for such a pur- 
pose rather than to be dramatic primarily, is the lament of 
Thomas in Ludus Coventriae (Fo. 208, lines 352-92) after Jesus 
has appeared to rebuke him for his unbelief. The last line of 
each stanza repeats a Latin refrain, the last word of which must 


‘ thyme with “ avexit,” which ends the second from the last 


stanzaic line. This isolable lyric shows clearly the influence of 
religious poetry in the vernacular, which made use of scriptural 
texts for refrains.*® Although the Towneley treatment of this 
same incident is more dramatic and yet at the same time not 
so dignified in tone, 1t is very appealing because of its spon- 
taneous, even excited presentation.*© It makes use of the 


“8See York 39. 1-3. 
“’See Patterson for examples of lyrics with these refrains, and for his notes on 
their origin; e.g., “Pater noster, qui es in celis, sanctificetur nomen tuum,” and 
notes on this refrain on p. 184, and “Timor Mortis Conturbat Me,” on p. 104, 
and notes on pp. 183-4. 

*°See Towneley 28. 75-80. 
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“mercy” theme, a popular device for much religious verse. 
The York portrayal of Thomas is the most interesting of all. 
In this play, in which Mary appears to Thomas, there is much 
music, and the entire play set to music would be most effective. 
The prologue is a lament by Thomas, and while both narrative 
and didactic, it shows much personal feeling. After the long 
prologue, Thomas lies down. Music follows: “Surge proxima 
mea columba mea tabernaculum glorie vasculum vite templum 
celeste.” Thomas then has a vision of Mary with angels singing 
before her, the song being followed by the song of Solomon, 
music accompanying the words: “ Veni de libano sponsa veni 
coronaberis.” Mary rewards the hail address of Thomas with a 
presentation of her girdle. His stanza of thanks is a song in its 
own right. After Mary promises to sue for aid for all men and 
women in trouble. four staves of music are sung; this music 
covers half a page, and the words are; “ Veni electa mea et 
ponam in tromum meum. Quia concupiuit rex tuam.” Thomas 
then returns to the disciples to relate to them all that has hap- 
pened to him, his didactic address being followed by two pages 
of music. Fletcher Collins says of these “two-part score of 
three Latin songs ” ** that the words paraphrase the Canticus 
Canticorum, and that the “three other musical versions, also 
in two-part harmony ” are of the “ same three versicles; these 
were apparently alternate settings.” Thomas laments in this 
scene (afterwards known as “ The Vale of Jehosaphat”’) in a 
manner that is far more lyrical than dramatic. The metrical 
formation of the poem is an interesting study in itself. The 
medieval and Elizabethan device of connecting succeeding 
stanzas by repeated words or phrases from preceding stanzas 
is used. The second stanza, for example, repeats mourne, 
amange, and men from the last line of the first stanza by say- 
ing: “ Emang men may I mourne, for the malice thei mente,” 
and continues alliteration throughout the line. This stanzaic 
form is quite complicated by varying line length and rhyme 
scheme. Stage directions are also provided.” 

From this brief study of the plays, I should like to draw the 
following conclusions. In the first place, the isolable lyrics I 


51 Music in the Craft Cycles, p. 618. 
5? See York 46. 1-8 for this Isolable Lyric. 
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have listed do not seem to me to be original with the authors 
of the plays, but seem to be taken from sources such as the 
liturgy, the Vulgate and Apocrypha, homilies, or well-known 
theological works, as well as from non-religious poetry of the 
time. These lyrics have the nature of being forced into the 
plays between dramatic episodes. Thus they give the cycles a 
curious patchwork appearance. True, I have read with my 
mind alert for the patches, but even an ordinary reading of 
these cycle plays would impress one with their colorful con- 
glomerate mixture of mood and matter. In the laments one 
feels the personal and choral elements, the first close to the 
poet and the sorrow he would portray, the second close to the 
rhythmic chant of the priest or the moan of the throng. The 
plays, of course, usually sought to stress the choral element for 
dramatic purposes. That dramatic effectiveness might better 
be achieved by shorter lyrics than by the long monologues and 
complaints of early plays may have occurred to such writers 
of the late plays, as in the work of the Wakefield genius, for 
example. Thus their repetition of words and phrases and even 
whole lines, as in the laments by Thomas, especially in the 
laments of Ludus Coventriae,®* shows an increasingly successful 
adaptation of the original matter to the play. This is true, 
however, only when the burden of the lyric is J feel, not I think. 
Indeed, the preparation for songs in the Elizabethan plays was 
well made in medieval drama. 

In the second place, the various adaptations of the same 
poem, as in Noah’s and Simeon’s and Abraham’s prayers, in 
the reflections about the evils of old age and the transitoriness 
of all earthly things and conditions, show there must have been 
a common source out of which the various playwrights drew 
their material. We know for a fact that non-religious as well 
as religious poetry of the time contained laments dealing with 
man’s hard lot and the increasing burden of his grief with the 
coming of old age. There is too much similarity in enumerating 
the ills of weak old age, in tracing man’s fall from grace, and in 
re-iterating man’s trust in God and his love for God in spite of 


** Fletcher Collins, p. 614, says: “Just as the words were troped excrescences on 
the plain liturgical text, so the music was a trope of the liturgical plainsong to be 
found in the graduals and antiphonaries.” 
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all that may befall him, to consider this repetition due to coin- 
cidence. The close parallels in the vernacular religious, non- 
religious, and non-dramatic literature of lullabies, the “ wel- 
come,” “ hail,” and “ farewell” lyrics, and the spelling of the 
“ five joys,” besides the more numerous parallels in the laments 
of Christ, of Mary, and of old men in the cycle plays indicate 
how much work needs to be done in this field ; especially is this 
true if over one-fourth of these plays consists of lyrics, as 
Professor Taylor declares. 

Finally, I wish to state that I am not trying to be arbitrary 
as to what are isolable lyrics in these craft cycles. My choice 
will undoubtedly be contested by anyone who reads this paper, 
and possibly with good reason, for the medieval lyric is very 
different, as I have said, from that of Tudor England or of the 
present time. But it was necessary to choose certain passages 
which to me seem lyrical and isolable, and to choose these 
passages for the purpose of their marked resemblance to what 
must have been familiar through the non-dramatic vernacular 
to both dramatist and audience in the Middle Ages. A study 
of the lyrics of one cycle would be profitable, but once started 


on such research, scholars would feel drawn to the other cycles; 
they would not be satisfied, in fact, until they had inquired 
fully into the sources of each lyric and estimated carefully its 
metrical value and its literary possibilities. Such inquiry would 
also involve a study of music and its relation to the cycle plays. 
Toward such a field of research, then, this paper attempts to 
point the way. 
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Some thirty years ago Gudmund Schiitte described the OE 
poem Deor as a liste over navnkundige episke sagnemner af 
tragisk farve,' and four sections of the poem are in fact devoted 
to the misfortunes of figures well known in heroic story. In 
his third section, however (lines 14-17), the poet alludes to a 
tale not found in Germanic heroic legend. It is my purpose in 
the present paper to show that this tale, the story of Mebthild, 
belongs not to epic but to ballad tradition, and that Deor 14-17 
gives us the earliest English allusion to a ballad. 

First let us have a look at the passage, which reads as 
follows: 


We pet Methilde monge gefrugnon 
wurdon grundlease, Geates frige, 
pet hi seo sorglufu _slep ealle binom. 
Pes ofereode; pisses swa meg. 


Nobody has yet succeeded in making a plausible interpretation 
of this difficult passage. In seeking light, I will begin with 
monge 14, quoting first of all from my edition of Deor (London, 
1933) , p. 25: 

In the second half-line, monge may be reduced to mon if the -ge be 
taken as an example of dittography and cancelled, and Klaeber has 


suggested that this mon be emended to man or méd ... ; the latter 
emendation has been adopted by Holthausen. 


It was Klaeber’s man, however, not his méd, that put me on 
the right track, even though the word I have in mind is not 
Klaeber’s. Alongside the familiar man ‘crime, wickedness’ 
another man ‘ complaint, lament’ must have existed in Old 
English ; it does not find record (apart from Deor) until ME 
times, but we must presume its existence in the earlier period 
as well, since otherwise ME man, mon (whence NE moan) 
would be inexplicable, as would also the OE denominative verb 
ménan ‘ bewail.’ Holthausen actually records our word (with 
an asterisk) in his recent Altenglisches etymologisches Worter- 


* Oldsagn om Godtjod, Copenhagen, 1907, p. 48. 
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buch (p. 214) ; he takes it to have been fem., and we are safe 
in presuming that it had 6-stem inflexion. If OE man ‘ com- 
plaint ’ truly lies behind the monge of our text, we of course 
cannot emend (with Klaeber) to man. I conceive that the half- 
line, when it came from the poet’s hands, read mane gefrugnon. 
Some scribe miscopied this as mange gefrugnon, writing -ge 
(instead of -e) in anticipation of the ge- with which the next 
word begins. The reading mange which thus came into being 
was (quite naturally) apprehended, by a later scribe, as the 
nom. pl. of the familiar monig, manig ‘ many’ and was accord- 
ingly transcribed as monge. I therefore emend, not to man 
but to mane (nom. pl.). I interpret Madhilde as a gen. sg. 
I interpret frige 15 as the gen. sg. of freo ‘ woman, lady ’; its g 
goes back to Germanic j;* the half-line 15b is a variation of 
Medhilde. Finally, I follow Stefanovic (Anglia 33. 398) in 
taking hi 16 as a fem. acc. sg., and slap 16 as an instr. sg. the 
final unstressed -e of which has been elided before the initial 
stressed e- of the next word. The passage as a whole I trans- 
late thus: 

We learned that the lamentations of Methild, of Geat’s lady, be- 


came boundless, that that distressing love deprived her of all sleep. 
That passed; so can this. 


If this translation is right, the word-order in line 14, at least, 
is strikingly akin to that affected by the skalds, and one is 
justified in looking to Scandinavia for versions of the story. 
Let us see what the Scandinavian records have to offer. 

A ballad called “ Gaute og Magnild ” is included in Land- 
stad’s Norwegian colleétion of 1853. The story of the ballad 
may be summarized as follows: 


Gaute marries a fair maiden, Magnild by name. As the wedding 
journey is about to begin, Gaute sees his bride in tears. He asks 
her why she weeps. Magnild answers that she laments her ap- 
proaching death in the Vending River. Gaute tells her he will 
build the bridge over the river high and strong, but she replies that 
one cannot escape one’s fate. As they ride homeward they see a 
deer, and everyone, eager to take it, forgets the bride, who, at the 
bridge, falls into the water. Gaute, when he learns that Magnild 
has not been seen since the company crossed the stream, sends for 
his harp. When the harp is brought to him he plays so strongly 


2See J. Wright, OE Gram., 3d ed., 1925, p. 147, for a contrary view. 
3M. B. Landstad, Norske Folkeviser, No. 51, pp. 469-76. 
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that Magnild, with her saddle and her horse, rises to the surface 
of the stream, in spite of everything the water-demon can do. By 
the magic power of his harp Gaute has overcome the evil spirit and 
saved his bride from death. 


The corresponding Icelandic ballad is called “ Gauta kvzxdi ” 
or, alternatively, “ Kvedi af Gauta og Magnhildi.” It may be 
summarized thus: * 
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Gauti and Magnhild his wife lie in bed together. He asks her why 
she mourns. She answers, she mourns because she is fated to drown 
in the Skotberg River. He tells her she shall not drown in the river, 
because he will make an iron bridge across it. She replies: “ Though 
thou make it as high as a cloud, none can flee one’s fate.” After 
three days of feasting [the wedding feast?], they ride to the river. 
Gauti asks his man what has become of Magnhild. He is told that 
the bridge fell apart when she reached its middle, and that 50 men 
fell in but none paid any heed to Magnhild. Gauti asks for his harp. 
When it is brought he hurls it to the floor, so that 12 strings break. 
He hurls it again, and five more strings break. Then he plays upon 
it until his wife’s body rises from the bottom and comes to land. 
He kisses his dead wife, buries her body, and makes new strings 
for his harp out of her hair. According to other versions of the 
ballad, Gauti’s heart burst when he kissed his dead wife, and the 
two were buried in the same grave. 


For corresponding ballads in which the characters bear names 
other than Gaut and Magnhild, see No. 40, “ Harpens Kraft,” 
in Grundtvig and Olrik’s great collection, Danmarks Gamle 
Folkeviser, with the references there given, and cf. Child 2. 137. 

It seems clear that the Geat and Mezdhild of Deor answer to 
the Gaute (or Gauti) and Magnhild of the ballad. The English 
poet alludes to the opening scene (as recorded in the Icelandic) , 
in which the lady lies abed, but laments instead of sleeping. 
The version known to the Deor poet presumably had a happy 
ending (like the Norwegian ballad), not the tragic ending 
peculiar to the Icelandic versions. The sorglufu ‘ distressing 
love’ of line 16 was presumably the water-demon’s love for 
the lady, a love which made Medhild miserable and at last 
brought her into the very jaws of death.’ If the version of the 


*Svend Grundtvig and Jén Sigurdsson, Islenzk fornkv@Si, Copenhagen, 1854, 
No. 8, pp. 15-21. For harp-strings of hair, cf. Child 1.121. 

*It would be anachronistic, of course, to interpret sorglufu in terms of courtly 
love convention. For the connexions of the ballad with the tale of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, see Grundtvig and Olrik, ed. cit., 3.821 f. and cf. Child 1. 215 ff. 
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ballad current in OE times had a refrain (as have the modern 
versions), this refrain may have inspired the pas ofereode, 
pisses swa meg of the Deor poet. 

Although we are justified in believing that the English poet 
was acquainted with a ballad on Medhild, it does not follow 
that that ballad was English. No such ballad has come down 
to us in English tradition, and the probabilities are that the 
poet had heard not an English but a Scandinavian ballad on 
this theme. If so, this ballad must be earlier in date than 
Deor. Now Deor can hardly have been composed much later 
than about 950, since the Exeter Book, in which the poem 
appears, was transcribed “ early in the period 970-990.”° At 
latest, then, our ballad reached England about the middle of 
the tenth century. Its date of composition remains unknown, 
but one hesitates to presume the existence of ballads as early 
as the ninth century; indeed, one would hardly credit their 
existence in the tenth but for the witness of Deor.’ To put the 
matter differently, the occurrence in Deor of a reference to a 
ballad inclines us to date Deor as late as possible, and the latest 
possible date (as we have seen) is circa 950. 


Johns Hopkins University 


° The Exeter Book of Old English Poetry, London, 1933, p. 90. 
7 But see A. G. van Hamel, Arkiv fér nordisk Filologi 45 (1929). 150. 
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